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A Time Line 


B.. I thought everything started 
at the year one!” exclaimed a fifth grade 
girl in amazement. 

“Now in the time of Moses,” began 
a young teacher telling a story to a 
church school class, “not all of the peo- 
ple were Christians.” 

“Which has had the longer history, 
the United States or Egypt?” asked a 
teacher and, to the last one in the class, 
the answer given was the United States. 

All of which goes to prove that there 
is little time sense in the minds of many 
people, and that something should be 
done about it. 


Time may be likened to a stream 
rising in the dim past and flowing on into 
the future. We do not know its source; 
we do not know its destination. We 
know the present and some things about 
the recent past which have been pre- 
served in various kinds of records. The 
more one becomes interested in this 
stream of time, the more amazed he is at 
the short span of time that has been re- 
corded in any way. In relation to time 
man’s existence on earth, it has been said, 
is as the last five minutes of the hour to 
the hour. 

There is something fascinating about 
tracing time and diagramming it. The 
pageantry of history along its banks is a 
thrilling one. The study of progress is 
stimulating. History should be presented 
in such a way that children will feel this 
fascination and stimulation. Too often 
we make it dry and uninteresting. 

To one child, history and time began 
with the discovery of America. That was 
the point of departure her class took, and 
to her, Columbus was the last word in 
antiquity. In tracing time back on the 
time line she was amazed to see how 
comparatively modern Columbus really 
was. It is not enough to give children 
only United States history with, perhaps, 
just a glimpse of Greek and Roman his- 
tory and of the civilization of the Dark 
Ages, taught without sequence. Confu- 
sion follows. 

One normal school girl laughingly re- 
marked, “I ought to know quite a bit 
about the Revolutionary War. I've 
studied it seven times, but there are a 
lot of things I never did learn anything 
about. I wish history had been better 
distributed.” 

One of the chief difficulties is that the 
flow of history in teaching is apt to be 
broken because our study and the teach- 
ing of it are so broken up into sections, 


By REBECCA RICE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


The new Course or Stupy In His- 
TORY, GRADE IV — 2, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, gives five aims, two of which 
are: (1) To give an interesting narra- 
tive of early civilizations and their con- 
tributions to human progress, and (3) 
To establish a chronological placement of 
early nations which will show them as 
contemporaneous rather than successive.” 
Under “Suggestive Activities” for this 
course are listed: ‘Make a time line. 
Make maps, graphs, booklets, reports.” 

The accompanying article, illustrating 
this Course, by Miss Rice, shows exten- 
sive research and thought and deserves 
careful study. 


Each teacher teaches her own section of 
history as laid out in her own course of 
study without regard to what goes on 
before or after it. When we teach the 
history of America the history of the rest 
of the world might as well not exist for 
all the attention we pay to it. Children 
should not get the idea that during a 
certain span of years all the history in 
the world is taking place in just one 
country and in those countries with 
which that nation is at odds. It is in 
showing comparative history that the 
Time Line is especially valuable. 


Iw the schools of Worcester a new 
course of study is being worked out 
which seems to eliminate some of these 
difficulties. The whole course is planned 
to give a bird’s eye glimpse or a pano- 
rama of history from the earliest known 
beginnings up to the present time, and 
it aims to give it as consecutively as is 
possible under the circumstances. 

The third grade begins with the study 
of the cavemen. That grade also has 
stories, or rather myths, telling what the 
earliest people believed and how they 
tried to explain the things they saw. The 
fourth grade has the story of the develop- 
ment of civilization in Egypt, Babylonia, 
Phenicia, Palestine, Greece and Rome. 
This gives the story simply of the growth 
and decline of certain nations that con- 
tributed largely to world civilization and 
tells how ideas, knowledge and discov- 
eries spread from one nation to another. 
The fifth grade reviews briefly and builds 
on to the knowledge that the fourth 
grade has acquired about the rise and 


fall of Greece and Rome and the causes 
of the fall of Rome and carries on 
through the Dark Ages to the age of 
exploration, which comes in the sixth 
grade and leads into the exploration and 
occupation of America. The whole course 
is planned in such a way that the former 
gaps between grades are lessened. His- 
tory study thus becomes the river of 
events that it should be. 

It was when we began to discuss time 
and to place events chronologically that 
the strangest conceptions came to light. 
It was out of this discussion that our 
class Time Line started. Time lines of 
one kind or another are common in 
Worcester. The idea is not an original 
one, but I have never seen one exactly 
like ours. To the teacher who does not 
happen to have been introduced to the 
idea the plan may prove valuable. Mak- 
ing a time line ought to prove particu- 
larly adaptable to the rural school where 
there are several grades in a room. There, 
even more than in a city school, one can 
see the continuity. Each grade supplies 
the material for its own part of the Time 
Line and the overlapping of events can 
be graphically shown. 


Our first Time Line was on the 
blackboard. It extended across the top 
of the board along the whole side of the 
room. To save space we telescoped part 
of the line giving five inches to each hun- 
dred years after the Birth of Christ and 
two inches to each hundred years before, 
back to 3000 B. C. This was not satis- 
factory as it did not give a true picture, 
and even with the attempted economy of 
space it took up too much board room. 

The next year brought to the class a 
boy whose father made curtain shades. 
The boy brought to school many pieces 
of shade cloth that were left over when 
shades were cut. These were utilized in 
all kinds of ways and out of them was 
made our most successful Time Line. 
Strips of the same kind of light tan cur- 
tain cloth, fifteen inches wide, were 
sewn together on the sewing machine. 
Two inches from the top of this a black 
line was drawn. This was fairly wide 
and as black as colored crayon could 
make it. India ink might be used. This 
was the Time Line. Every five inches 
along this line dots were placed. A five- 
inch space stood for one hundred years. 
Beginning at the extreme right numbers 
were printed over the dots beginning 
with 2000 A. D., and going backward, 
1900, 1800, 1700, etc., until the year 
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PHOENICIAN SHIP 


one. These were printed in red. Begin- 
ning with 1 we built up until we reached 
the year 4000 B. Cc. These numbers were 
printed in black. 

The Time Line was now ready to use. 
The present year was the first to be 
marked and a few of the most recent 
dates discussed. The question came up 
as to which had the longer history, the 
United States or Egypt, and the question 
was answered by using the chart. An 
inch from the bottom of the strip begin- 
ning with 1776 and extending to 1937 


/ 


Drawn for the Time Line 


a red and blue line was drawn to rep- 
resent the U. S. Time Line. . 
About this time the fourth grade was 
studying the development of civilization 
in Egypt. Not being able to put on the 
exact beginnings we started a purple line 
one inch from the bottom of the chart 
and labeled it, in purple, Egypt’s Time 
Line. We drew only several feet of this 
line at a time and added to it as we dis- 
covered new things. The children were 
told that exact dates of events, happen- 
ing sO many years ago, were not known, 


but that the things recorded were put in 
at about the time they happened. 

The fifth grade’s history began with a 
review of Greece and Rome. The Greek 
Time Line began with the coming of 
Greek shepherds from the north and 
their conquest of the earlier Aégeans. 
The first came a little later than 2000 
B. C., and the greater part of the con- 
quest of the AZgean world took place 
from 1500-1000 B. C. This information 
was printed in upon the Greek Time 
Line which was colored blue at the re- 
quest of the Greek boys in the class. This 
line was lightly drawn in pencil first so 
it could be erased where it interfered 
with illustrations, and it extended until 
146 B. C., the time when Rome con- 
quered Greece. 


Ir would take too long to tell how 
each item was added to the chart. The 
making of a Time Line is an endless 
thing, gaining in interest and complexity 
as it goes on. Much or little can be added 
to it. 

Much of its charm lies in the illustra- 
tions and maps the children draw to 
mark events of especial interest or sig- 
nificance, or to show the type of living 
at a certain time. The borders of our 
illustrations matched the color of the 
Time Line they depicted. For the actual 
drawing and printing we discovered that 
colored pencils were much better than 
colored crayon, that finer work could be 
done with them. Sometime I intend, 
however, to try carrying out such a Time 
Line in poster paints, making the draw- 
ings much simpler and bolder. 

While working on the Time Line we 
roll it up like a scroll. It is easy to roll 
or to unroll to the place on which one 
wishes to work. This is the advantage of 
using curtain cloth. It is durable, stand- 
ing much wear, tear and -handling with- 
out evidence. 

If heavy tan wrapping paper is used, 
as it may be satisfactorily, the Line 
should be made in sections and later as- 


sembled. 


Tue following color scheme was 
the one we used, but this is optional: 


Color Scheme of Time Lines 


Egypt, purple 
Mesopotamia, blue 

7Egean Civilization, red 
Greece, blue 

Rome, purple 

Hebrew, green 

Phenicia, orange 

England, red 

France, green 

United States, red and blue 


Ass one of the values of such a pro- 
ject is to help the children to develop 
the powers of selection, they themselves 
should decide what should be put on the 
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chart. They should also be given the 
chance to illustrate the events they con- 
sider pictorial or important. The illus- 
trating is excellent work to assign to 
those who come into school before the 
opening of the session. It is also good 
occupation for those who finish their reg- 
ular work before the others. Often chil- 
dren, who can not excel in any of their 
other subjects, can draw well, and this 
illustration work gives them their place 
in the warm sun of approval. Pictures 
may be cut from old books and maga- 
zines and pasted on the Line. 

Histories, magazines, pictures, story 
books and material from other sources 
bearing on the subject may be kept on the 
library table for reference. The follow- 
books are especially useful: 

Ancient Times, A History of the 
Early World. Breasted (Ginn). This is 
for reference for teachers, not children. 

The Story of Long Ago. Southworth 
and Southworth (Iroquois) 

The Story of the Middle Ages. South- 
worth and Southworth (Iroquois) 

America’s Old World Background. 
Southworth and Southworth (Iroquois) 

National Geographic Magazines 

Travel Magazines 


T Have arranged the following 
Time Line data under the various coun- 
tries so that it may be clear. In reality 
we did not follow up the history of each 
country by itself; the placing of events 
came as we learned and studied about 
them, and was largely a matter of com- 
parative history. Not all the events men- 
tioned were actually studied in class; the 
children became interested in looking up 
more information than their textbooks 
gave and brought in accounts to be added 
to the lines. 

Space does not permit me to go on de- 
veloping Lines for the other countries. 
The possibilities of carrying out this Time 
Line are endless. It can be made more 
elaborate or more simple according to the 
ability of the class and their interest. 


Tam including a plan for working 
out a Time Line (pages 8 and 9). The 
reader will have to imagine how one 
would really look when done in color and 
illustrated with pictures. Curtain cloth 
takes colored crayon and pencil well. Be- 
low are listed some of the Time Line il- 


lustrations drawn by my fourth and fifth 
grades: 


Maps of different lands studied 
Menes 

Pyramid, showing what it is like inside 
The Nile River at flood 

Babylonian and Egyptian writing 
Babylonian terraced temple 

Greek ships 

Pheenician ships 

Egyptian ship 


Castle, knight, war machines for Mid- 
dle Ages 

Viking boats 

Pilgrims, Indians, forts block- 
houses for Colonial periods. 


Most teachers do not cover a wide 
range in their study of history, but this 
limitation would not affect the possible 
value of the Time Line to them. Make 
one developing the period of time you 
are studying extensively, but place on it 


CASTLE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


a few of the most important or outstand- 
ing events which took place at other 
times along the Line. These inclusions 
will give your pupils a sense of the pro- 
gression of time, and they will see their 
own section of history in relation to the 
history of the rest of the world. Such a 
suggestion may sound complicated, but 
it is not since it is worked out bit by bit 
and may be made as simple as a teacher 
wishes. It is a most worth while activity 
and is recommended highly. 


An Illustration for the Time Line 


A third picture illustrating the Time Line appears on page 50. 
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TIME LINE DATA: 5060 B. C.—I46 A. D.* 


EGYPT 
5000 B.C.: Civilization began about this time in Egypt. 
4500: The Egyptians began to use metals. 


3700-3600: About this time the Egyptians began to write, using a 
picture system, These picture signs were called hiero- 
glyphics. 

3400: Menes united a large part of Egypt under his rule. 

3000-2500: This was the pyramid age of Egypt. Kings raised tall 
stone tombs to hold their boaies after death. During this 
time there lived a skillful architect named In.hoteb, who 
was a pioneer in the use of stone. He made a great gift 
to the world. 

3000-2900: Grect progress was made in industry. Workers gained 
skill in weaving cloth, making articles from metal, and 
working in stone, wood and paper. The first sea-going 
boats came into use at about this time and this led to 
trade. (Illustrate with pictures of the ancient Egyptians 
carrying on different industries.) 

2900-2800: Great progress was made in art. Khufu built the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh. 


2400-2000: A great irrigation system was developed. 
2100-1600: The Shepherd Kings ruled Egypt. At this time the He- 


brews came into Egypt. Many were tax collectors and 
were hated by the Egyptians. 


1550: Egypt conquered Pheenicia. The Pheenicians learned how to 
make boats and the Pheenicians began to be master sail- 
ors, traders and distributors of knowledge. 

722: Assyria conquered Egypt. 

§22: Persia conquered Egypt. 

322: Alexander conquered Egypt. 

30: Rome conquered Egypt. 


TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES VALLEYS 


s000 8.C.: Civilization began on the Plain of Shinar about the time 
it began in Egypt. 

2750: Sargon united a large part of Babylonia under his rule. This 
was the beginning of the First Babylonian “mpire. He 
collected written records into libraries. Writing was 
cuneiform, wedge-shaped writing scratched on soft clay, 
which was later baked hard. 

2100: Hammurabi established first written laws. “Eye for an eye.” 
Babylonia becomes a nation of traders. 


728: The fierce northern Assyrians conquered Babylonia. 

727: Assyrians conquered Israel. 

722: Assyrians conquered Egypt. 

612: Fall of Nineveh. 

606: Babylonians conquered Assyria. 

539: Cyrus, the Persian, captured Babylonia and freed the Hebrews. 


PHOENICIA 


Before 1550 B.C.: Phoenicia was a peaceful country where the peo- 
ple were engaged in simple farming. 

1550: Egypt conquered Pheenicia and the Phenicians began to see 
the possibilities in trading and in carrying on this trade 
in boats. They learned how to build boats from the 
Egyptians. 

1000: By this time Pheenician cities had become powerful by trad- 
ing with other lands and establishing colonies in many 
places, as far away as Spain. 

1000-700: Phenicia grew in power. Phenicians learned how to 
make glass and porcelain, how to do fine metal work 
and weaving, from Babylonia and Egypt. They used 
designs from both countries, made fine purple dye from 
sea shells, spread knowledge of the other ancient civili- 
zations, 

About 930: Hiram, King of Tyre, sent cedar wood from Lebanon 
for Solomon’s temple. He also supplied builders. 


813: Phenicians founded Carthage. 


About 727: Assyrians conquered Pheenicia. After this, Pheenicia 
lost its wealth and power and was conquered by many 
peoples. 


HEBREWS 


1400-1200 B.C.: During this time the Hebrews were beginning to 
invade Palestine, driving out or mingling with the peo- 
ple they found there. 

1270: Moses led Hebrews out of Egypt. 

1000: Saul became the first king of the Hebrews and fought with 
the Philistines. He was beaten in battle. David became 
king and established Jerusalem as his fortified city. He 
overcame the Philistines and became rich and powerful. 

About 930: Solomon, David’s son, built the temple to Jehovah. 
When he died the kingdom was divided. 

727: Assyria conquered Israel and its people were scattered among 
the Assyrians, 

583: Babylonians conquered Judah and carried off the people into 
captivity in Babylon. 

539: Cyrus, the Persian, conquered Palestine and Babylonia, and 
freed the Hebrew slaves. Many returned to Palestine. 

64-63: Rome conquered Palestine. 

1 A.D.: Birth of Christ. (Sometimes 4 A.D. is given as the date 
of the Birth of Christ.) 

1071 A.D.: Turks took Palestine from Arabs. 

1096-1291: The Crusades. Christian people tried to wrest Holy 
Land from Turks. 

1917: English took Palestine. The Hebrew people have been scat- 


tered during the centuries until now they are to be found 
in all countries. 


GREECE 


1450B.C.: Greeks overthrew the A-gean Civilization. 

1450-1000: Greeks lived a wandering shepherd life. 

About 1000: Greeks began to settle down on land. This began the 
Age of Kings. It also began the Iron Age. Hero songs 
were common at this time. The Greeks were learning 
much from their trading with Phenicia. 

goo: Greeks improved the Phenician alphabet by adding vowels. 

800-650: The power of kings declined. Nobles rose in power. 
Nobles became a race of sea pirates. Colonies planted 
on islands near Greece. 


700: Hero stories began to be written down instead of being told 
only orally. Literature began. 


490: Persians attacked Greece, but were defeated at Marathon. 

480: Greeks were defeated at Thermopyle. Leonidas and his Spar- 
tans fought until they all were killed. The same year 
the Greeks won a glorious sea victory at Salamis. 

479: The Greeks defeated the Persians at Platea and Mycale, and 
this ended the wars between Greece and Persia. 

461: The Age of Pericles. Athens was built up to be more beauti- 
ful than it had ever been before. After the death of 
Pericles, Athens and Sparta fought and weakened Greece. 


357-338: King Philip of Macedonia conquered Greece. 


336: Alexander followed his father Philip as king of Greece. 
333-328: Persia fell. Alexander’s kingdom spread by leaps and 
bounds. 


146: Romans'conquered Greece and adopted much of her culture. 
The Greek gifts to civilization were many. Their archi- 
tecture is copied all over the world. Their literature is 
read today. They were the first people to develop the 
idea that all men should have something to say about 
the government of their country. 


*The Time Line illustrating this data appears on pages 8 and 9. 
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A Christmas Trans- 
pareney 


Designed by GLapys LITTLEFIELD 
Exira, Iowa 


parts in this pattern that are white. 
Mount the remaining silhouette 
on thin blue paper, or blue cello- 
phane or on a double 
thickness of blue tissue 
paper. Fasten the 
whole to a win- 
dow where the 
light will shine 
through. 


To make, first 

trace this pattern 

j on black paper. 
Then cut out the 


Sam 
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Before the First Christmas 
By MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


Cmssras gifts for various mem- 
bers of the family are being finished; 
some of the children are decorating the 
classroom; others are arranging the fig- 
ures for the créche; and still others are 
filling packing cases with toys and bright 
clothing for children less fortunate than 
themselves. 

On the wall is a map of Asia where 
we have been tracing the route of the 
Wise Men, and it happens that we have 
just been traveling in India. 

Do the children in India make a créche 
and have a Christmas tree like ours, or 
do they have date palms, or something? 

What should you say to a fig tree? 

To put presents on? 

No. To travel hundreds of miles to 
kneel down and pray before, in order to 
worship Buddha. 

Buddha? 

Yes. Do you remember that Kublai 
Khan sent Marco Polo’s uncles to ask 
the Pope for Christian teachers and he 
offered only a few faint-hearted friars 
who soon turned back from the perilous 
journey? 

Well, India did not fail the emperor. 
India sent teachers to China and con- 
verted the Chinese to worship Buddha. 


Long, long ago, about five hundred 
years before Christ was born, there was 
a small boy living in a tribe that made 
its home under the shadow of the Him- 
alayas. On the map of India where 
Nepal stretches out under the moun- 
tains, you will see the place, but it is all 
jungle now. 

The boy’s name was Siddhartha Gau- 
tama, and he was the son of a tribal 
ruler. All that the people knew was 
what they told to one another, for there 
was no writing and there were no books. 
The nearest city was a hundred miles 
away, and hunting and merry-making 
filled their days when they were not 
obliged to be fighting an enemy tribe. 
The young Gautama married when he 
was nineteen, and for ten years he led 
the idle, empty life of the village, know- 
ing nothing else. Then he went on a 
journey to the city. 


On every hand he saw suffering, sick- 
ness, hunger, filth, and folly. Suddenly 
aware of what life really was, he left 
his wife and baby son and comfortable 
home to join some holy men who hon- 
estly wanted to be wise enough to help 
the unhappy people of their country. 

They believed that by going without 
food and sleep, and by making their 
bodies suffer as their fellowmen were suf- 
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fering, wisdom would come to them. 
Gautama tried their way until he was 
so feeble that he fell helpless and uncon- 
scious to the ground. As he regained 
his senses, he realized that a sound brain 
could act best in*a healthy body. He 
left his holy friends, ate, slept, and 
rested under a certain fig tree while he 
thought of life as it was meant to be 
lived and made his plans to help others 
to greater happiness and usefulness. 

This fig tree of India, the oldest his- 
torical tree in the world is no longer in 
that place, but in 245 B. C., when it 
seemed that this very old tree might soon 
wither and die, a cutting was taken from 
it and planted close to it. It is called the 
Bo tree, and has been tended and watered 
faithfully for nearly 2200 years because 
it was under the shade of the fig leaves 
that Gautama decided upon what he 
called the Eightfold Path. 


This he taught to the people of India 
as he wandered about from city to city: 


1. Right Views (truth in all things) 

2. Right Aspirations (plans for hap- 
piness of others) 

3. Right Speech (nothing to make 
others unhappy) 

4. Right Conduct (doing nothing to 
others that they should not do to 
you) 

5. Right Livelihood (a living honestly 
gained without pain or loss to 
others) 

6. Right Effort (toward a better life 
for others) 

7. Right Mindfulness (not for self 
should life be lived) 


8. Right Rapture (not too much pomp 
and display and celebration) 


All who walked this path would forget 
themselves in making the world a better 
place. 


The people of India had a belief that 
Wisdom took human shape once in a 
period of many years, and Gautama was 


called Buddha, “The Awakened One.” 


He built no temple for sacrifices, but 
after his death, his teachings were 
changed from their simplicity and be- 
came more like the old ideas when images 
were set up in elaborate shrines and 
worshipped. 

All through India, to the south, east, 
and north, from Siam to the outer edge 
of Mongolia the disciples of Buddha set 
up shrines to him, and today over half 


the people of Asia worship the Buddha 
who sat under the Bo tree. 


* * * 


There will be pictures, then, and if 
the teacher is happily the kind who can 
pull a rabbit out of any hat whatever, 
there will be a little bronze Buddha, per- 
haps with an incense burner in front of 
him. 

There will, of course, be more ques- 
tions, and it is amazingly simple to turn 
the holiday enthusiasm into narrower 
and less frequently explored channels, af- 
fording an opportunity to explore a fas- 
cinating sea of knowledge that is liable 
to be permanently overlooked in the 
usual haste of crowded curricula. 


Te Fourth Grade instinct of curi- 
osity is at the peak, and now is the time 
to open the way for research. The index 
of the Book of Knowledge is quickly 
understood, and if a special small note- 
book is given to each child wherein he 
may jot down source, volume, and page 
referring to his particular subject, it is 
as precious to him as a gift of the magi. 

Almost any question can be used as 
the nucleus for a unified idea suitable to 
work out in detail. Lacking that initial 
step, the teacher may casually say, “Did 
you ever wonder who started the custom 
of having a Christmas tree in the house?” 

The story of Saint Boniface will lead 
to facts and legends concerning the tree- 
worship of other countries, and not only 
will Christmas be correlated with ancient 
history and geography, but there will be 
a fresh awareness of the fir balsam tree 
“as high as hope, as wide as love, show- 
ing faith in the sign of the cross that is 
found at the end of every little bough.” 

Some titles of a class Christmas Book 
that grew from the above question may 
be of interest: 


1. The Oldest Tree in the World 
(Buddha's Bo tree) 
. The Sacred Date Palm 
(early Egypt) 
3. Queen Hatshepsut Sends to Punt 
(for a myrrh tree) 
4. The God in the Oak Tree 
(Druids) 
. Cutting the Sacred Mistletoe 
6. The Legend of the Holly 
7. The Unbroken Branch 
(Greek belief of crippling a 
god or goddess) 
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8. The Feast of Light 
(Apollo's sacred laurel) 
9. The Cornel Tree 
(On the Palatine Hill) 
10. Gifts from the Fig Tree (India) 
11. When the Fig Tree Withered 
(Superstition in time of 
Julius Cesar) 
12. The First Tree of Christ 
(Boniface) 


The English periods take on a new 
spontaneity, and with the codperation of 
the history teacher, the librarian, and the 
studio there seem to be no lesson assign- 
ments whatever. Everything is blended 
toward the joyful climax of Christmas. 


For the tree study, one of the 
choicest books for reference is The 
Golden Bough, by James G. Frazer. 

Ancient Times, by James H. Breasted, 
is another helpful source. 

The Book of Christmas, by Hamilton 
W. Mabie is full of incipient ideas for 
all sorts of schemes to fit the season, and 
Chronicles of Christmas, by Jeannette 
G. Watson, is a pleasant supplement to 
the many books of mythology, especially 
for the study of the holly and the mistle- 
toe. 

The Feast of Light would be a good 
title for a volume of collected stories con- 
cerning customs of worship, for all coun- 
tries since the beginning of time as we 
reckon it have in some way celebrated 
the winter solstice. There is a natural 
progression of development from 4.000 
years ago when the Egyptians and Syr- 
ians sat all night before their shrines, giv- 
ing strange cries while they watched the 
rising of the sun that mysteriously short- 
ened their days. Sun—Light—Warmth 
—Life—Worship—God. 

In the study of what the winter sol- 
stice meant to the ancient peoples there 
is the answer to the question, “Was 
there any reason why Christ should be 
born in December instead of some other 
month?” 


Ir does not seem altogether unnat- 
ural to worship trees that have their roots 
in the heart of earth and point toward 
the sun and the stars, but what do you 
think of walking five times around a 
temple and kneeling down to kiss a black 
stone? 

Oh, yes! Imagine yourself out on the 
Arabian desert where the stars hang low 
and are more brilliant than in the west- 
ern hemisphere. On a clear dark night 
there is a sudden blinding light that fills 
the heavens. A huge falling star comes 
straight toward. you, and as you hide 
your face, prone on the sands, there is 
a great jar and a trembling of the earth 
on which you lie. 

Would you not think it a sign from 
the powerful gods that control the dark 
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and the light if you had found a huge 
black meteorite half buried in the desert, 
as the Arabs did? 

Thus you are started on the story of 
the Kaabe around which Mecca grew, 
and Mohammed becomes a very real per- 
son of flesh and blood, teaching the Mos- 
lems many of the same things Christ 
taught the Hebrews: 


Love and obey your parents. 
Be honest and kind to each other. 


The Last Great Prophet, by Essad Bey, 
translated by H. L. Ripperger, is one of 
the most recent books,* an admirably 
straightforward story of Mohammed, em- 
phasizing the fact that Islam still lives 
and still dreams the old dream of world- 
conquest. 

Facts of the Orient are too often ig- 
nored. 

How many children know that 
200,000,000 people today are Moslems 
and that the Arabic language is now be- 
ing taught at Princeton University? 


Iw a small class where the time is 
limited, it is often advisable to let the 
children choose different periods in the 
life of the character in whom they are 
most interested. In a larger group, the 
stories of two or three great teachers 
might be so apportioned. 

Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed 
make a splendid trilogy for research as 
the teacher weaves the background in 
and around the main characters, not for- 
getting the Chinese poetry that shows so 
clearly the nature of the people to whom 
Confucius first taught what we call “our” 


Golden Rule: 


“Do not do unto others what you 
would not have done unto you.” 


From that first recording of the simple 
precept made in the 6th century B. C. 
we find an echo of it in the religion of 
every nation. 

The Greeks say, “Do not that to a 
neighbor which you would take ill from 
him.” 

The Egyptians taught their children to 
live honestly and to be kind to every 
one, rich and poor alike. Their poetry 
is mostly concerned with their behavior 
in life and what they are to say after 
death in the Great Hall of Judgment. A 
man felt sure of eternal happiness if he 
could truthfully say to the Great Judge: 


I have not told falsehoods 

I have not been idle 

I have not been intoxicated 

I have not cheated 

I have not stopped running water 

I have given food to the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, and clothes to the naked. 


(Compare our Bible, Matthew 25 :35,36) 


In India there are over 100,000 inhab- 
itants who still worship as the Persians 


did 3,000 years ago when Zoroaster 
taught that every man must stand on one 
side or the other, the good or the evil. 
He must fill his soul with Good and with 
Light or dwell in Evil and Darkness. 


Lest the easy narrating of the story 
seem to be the end of the theory and a 
long way from the practice, here are a 
few of the brief responses that grew vol- 
untarily in the Fourth Grade from a few 
suggestions by the teacher and directed 
use of several references: 


The Great Religions of the World 


The great religions started in Asia. 

The Jewish and Christian religions 
started in the Holy Land in Palestine 
where Christ was born. Buddha was 
born in India, Confucius was born in 
China, and Mohammed in Arabia. 

The Christian religion spread to the 
countries of the west, and the other reli- 
gions spread all over the eastern lands 
and Egypt. 

When Marco Polo went to China, he 
must have visited many temples and 
mosques, and seen prayer wheels and 
lamas with begging bowls and many 
other interesting things. 

Kublai Khan had already asked the 
Polos to bring back some teachers to 
China to teach the Christian religion. 

If the five priests had been brave and 
gone on with the Polos, some of the 
Chinese might have become Christians, 
and there would have been Christian 
churches in China today. 

—N. H. B. 


The Trip to Syria 


When Mohammed was twelve years 
old, he heard his uncle, Abu Talib, talk 
about going on a long trip to Syria. Mo- 
hammed wanted to go, too, but his uncle 
said it was too long a journey and every 
one would have to walk the whole way. 
At last, however, Abu Talib said that 
Mohammed might go, and it didn’t take 
him long to pack his clothes. 

It was a long caravan with hundreds 
of camels to carry their goods, and Mo- 
hammed did walk all the way through 
the dreary deserts. 

When they reached Syria, Moham- 
med loved the little shops in the bazaars 
with the swords and slippers and all the 
other interesting things. 

He heard the Jews talk about one God, 
who was kind and loved his people. Mo- 
hammed was surprised, because in Mecca 
they were afraid of the gods in the idols. 

Mohammed liked the God of the He- 
brews, and he liked the stories of Moses, 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and Joseph and 
his brothers. 

Even if he was a little boy then, he 
always remembered the one God of the 
Jews. —P. H. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Words and Music by J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


i 
CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


1. Shine,Christmas can - dle, shine a-cross the snow. Shine on the coun-try where the palm trees grow. 
2. Shine,Christmas can - dle, keep your flame a-light. Oh, but a can-dle is a love- ly sight! 
Soft and clear, spreading Christmas cheer, Shine for the ba - by who was born long a - go. . 
Gay - ly gleam, shed yourmel-low beam, Say, “Mer-ry Christmas!” as you shine thro’ the night. 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
— 
1. Bring ev -’ry  col-ored ball, Bring ev - ’ry twink-ling light. It’s time to the 
2. The lights are green and gold, The balls are red and blue. The gifts are there, from 
Christ - mas tree, For it’s Christ-mas Eve to - night. Hang low, where they can reach, Just 
you to me, And the gifts from me to you. On_ ev -’ry ti - ny branch, Let 
right to chew or pat, <A big new ball for the dog, And a_ cat- nip mouse for the cat. 
tin- sel drip and drop.When ev -’ry ball is in place,Hang a sil- ver star at the top. 


CHRISTMAS STAR 


1. A shin-ing star, a sil-v’ry star, more bright than all the — rest, It shone up - on the man 
2. A glow-ing star, a guid-ing star, it shone up - on the — sands. It shone up - on the Wise : 
ger,where a ba - by lay at rest, A new star, the clear-est one in all the 
Men as they came from dis-tant lands. This new  stwr, the clear-est one, grew bright-er 
e 
east - ern skies, But not more bright or beau - ti - ful thanthe Ba- by Je - sus’ eyes. 
all the while, But not more bright or beau - ti - ful thanthe Ba- by Je - sus’ smile. 
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Our Step Backward Three Hundred 


Years: 


I. RELATION TO CHILD’s EXPERIENCE 
AND INITIATION OF THE ACTIVITY 


Arsou: three miles from my school 
is a large turkey farm where more than 
three thousand turkeys are raised for the 
annual “turkey shoot” which occurs each 
November. Last fall I decided to take 
my pupils to see this farm the week be- 
fore the “shoot.” My purpose was 
three-fold: (1) I, wished to develop an 
esthetic sense of the beauty of the color- 
ing of the flock and to carry this over 
into our art periods; (2) I felt the in- 
formation they would gain about 
the care and feeding of the turkeys 
would be worth while; (3) I hoped the 
experience would prove a “lead” into a 
study of colonial life. 

I was fortunate in accomplishing all 
three aims. (1) The children studied 
the bronze coloring of the turkeys very 
carefully and showed a remarkable apti- 
tude in blending colors in their subse- 
quent art work; (2) Each child had a 
question prepared which he wished to 
ask the owner of the flock. The children 
were much interested in his answers, and 
were amazed to learn what large amounts 
of food and water were consumed by 
the turkeys each day; (3) There were 
many beautifully colored feathers lying 
about on the ground, and Loree asked 
Mr. Strahm if we might have some of 
them. He gave his consent, and the chil- 
dren eagerly picked up many of them to 
take back to school with us. These tur- 
key feathers proved to be the initiation 
of our unit study of colonial life. 


II. PuRPosE 


A. Child Purpose 


The next day in our language period, 
we talked over our visit to the turkey 
farm. After we had discussed the infor- 
mation we had gathered concerning the 
care, feeding, etc., of the turkeys, we 
began looking at the feathers. 

Wilma said, “Grandma told me last 
night that they used to dust their homes 
with turkey feather dusters. I wish we 
could make one to use here at school.” 

Edwin interrupted in his sligitly supe- 
rior way, “Huh, I know something a lot 
better to make from turkey feathers than 
any old dusters!” 

“What?” cried all the boys in chorus. 

“Something that all the colonists and 


By HELEN R. STARNS 


Oneida, Kansas 


ASAD AAAS AS 

Miss Starns developed this unit in Sa- 
betha, Kansas, with fifth and sixth grades, 
but she writes: “I believe this unit could 
be developed almost in its entirety by the 
third and fourth grades with the possible 
exception of the samplers. In case this 
proved too difficult for the children, cross- 
stitch design can be made with colored 
crayons on squared paper. These are very 
effective for exhibit purposes, and also 
teach the lettering, designs, and mottoes 
of colonial times.” 


pioneers used to use,” he answered tan- 
talizingly. 

“I know,” chimed in Mary Lou 
eagerly, “a quill pen! My grandfather 
has one at home.” 

Donald said, “I wish we could make 
some quill pens to use in penmanship 
period.” 

Wilma said slightly petulantly, “I'd 
still like to make a feather duster.” 

Just as I started to effect a compro- 
mise, Beverly cried eagerly, “Oh, why 
couldn’t we make our stage into a colo- 
nial room like one I saw fixed up in a 
park this summer?” 

That idea appealed to the girls imme- 
diately, but the boys didn’t become so 
enthusiastic until Ivan said, “With a 
fireplace?” 

When I nodded my assent, the boys 
became eager to start to work on the 
project. 

“But,” said practical little Lola, “we 
can’t just start right in making things! 
We've got to read about the colonists, 
their cabins, and furnishings first to see 
what they were like.” 

““Yes,”” seconded Lola’s chum, Dolores, 
“let’s fix it up as real as we can and 
then invite our parents to come to see 
it at Thanksgiving time.” 

Richard, who loves to make speeches, 
said, “Then we could give a little pro- 
gram and tell what we've learned about 
the colonists.” 

Loree added, “Yes, and we could all 
dress up in colonial costumes. Won’t it 
be such fun?” 

Our colonial unit was begun! 


B. Teacher's Purpose 


1. To have children compare the rais- 
ing of turkeys today with the method of 
obtaining wild turkeys in colonial times 


A Unit of Study of Colonial Life 


(thus beginning with a phase familiar to 
the child and then branching out into a 
study of the food of the colonists as com- 
pared with ours today). 


2. To show that the food, clothing, 
and shelter of the colonists were deter- 
mined by the climate and topography as 
well as by their ability to utilize their 
resources. 


3. To realize how great has been the 
increase in the conveniences and com- 
forts of living since colonial times, and to 
develop an appreciation of these com- 
forts and inventions. 


4. To gain an appreciation of the 
courage, fortitude, and resourcefulness of 
our forefathers, and to see how their 
character has affected the progress of our 
country. 


5. To gain a knowledge of the histori- 
cal background of our country. 


6. To develop ability to use efficiently 
such aids as maps, charts, books, and pic- 
tures in solving their problems. 


7. To help the children establish more 
desirable social relationships. 


III. PLANNING 
A. Selection of Materials 
1. Handicrafts 


For Colonial Room: 


(a) Orange crates and “brick” paper 
for the fireplace; Jack and Bob were 
chosen to purchase these from local 
stores. 

(b) Rags, needles, thread, and thim- 
bles for the rag rugs; each child brought 
his own. 

(c) Muslin, embroidery floss, and 
hoops for samplers; each girl brought her 
own. 

(d) Buggy wheel and boards for spin- 
ning wheel; Leslie offered to bring these 
from home. 

(e) Wood for wooden trenchers; 
Edwin brought this from home. 

(f) Logs and planks for bench and 
stools; Edwin also brought these. 

(g) Gourds for cups and dippers; 
Ivan had raised gourds and said he 
would bring all we needed. 


For Sand-table Scene: 
(a) Small branches for the log cabin 


{ 


and bark for the roof; we made a field 
trip for these one afternoon. 

(b) Clothespins for Pilgrim dolls and 
materials to dress them; several girls of- 
fered to bring these from home. 

(c) Cotton and artificial snow; Sue 


said she would bring these from her 
Christmas box. 

(d) Clay for tiny kettles, skillets, 
warming pan, and churn; we made an- 
other field trip to Bobby's pasture for 
the clay. 


2. Articles for Exhibit Purposes Only 


(a) Iron pots; Mary and Loree both 
offered to bring some they had at home 
in the attic. 

(b) Pewter dishes; Beverly’s grand- 
mother said we might have three of her 
heirlooms. 

(c) Cradle and old-fashioned doll; 
Shirley Ann said she knew if we prom- 
ised to be very careful we could borrow 
these antiques from Mrs. Coleman. 

(d) Churn; Ivan said his grandmother 
had an old-fashioned churn he could 
bring. 

(e) Musket; Richard (whose family 
has many heirlooms) promised to bring 
this. 

(f) Dutch-oven; Loree said her father 
had just bought one at a sale and she 
could bring it. 

(g) Quilt; when Grandma Moser 
heard of our exhibit, she offered us (for 
that day only) her quilt which is 150 
years old. 


3. Information (to be gained before 
colonial room could be planned; 
also information for talks to be 
given) 

(a) The children made the following 
bibliography of all the books on colonial 
life in our library or ones which we were 
able to procure from homes: 


(1) Carpenter: The House We Live 
In (American) 

(2) Warren: Little Pioneers (Rand) 

(3) Stone and Fickett: Everyday Life 
in the Colonies (Heath) 

(4) Compton, F. E.: Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia 

(5) Bailey, Carolyn S.: Boys and 
Girls of Pioneer Days (Flanagan) 

(6) Earle, Alice M.: Child Life in 
Colonial Days (Houghton) 

(7) Earle, Alice M.: Home Life in 
Colonial Days (Houghton) 

(8) MacElroy, Mary H.: Work and 
Play in Colonial Days (Macmil- 
lan) 

(9) Perkins, Lucy Fitch: Colonial 
Twins of Virginia (Houghton) 

(10) Nida, W. L.: Following Colum- 
bus (Macmillan) 
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(11) Tillinghast and Coleman: Colo- 
nial Life in America (Owen) 


(12) Foote: Story of Our Republic 
(World) 


IV. EXECUTING 


We read a great deal about colonial 
life and customs in the books listed in 
our bibliography. After I felt the chil- 
dren had a sufficient historical back- 
ground, we began having brief confer- 
ence periods each day. In these, we 
planned our program to be given (along 
with the exhibit) as a culminating activ- 
ity to our unit of study. The group acted 
as a whole in planning the program; 
some pupils making suggestions, the 
others accepting, rejecting, or amending 
them. Finally, the following program 
was decided upon: 


PROGRAM 
Song, “The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers” 


Original Story, “Prue Escapes” 

Talk, “Home Conveniences in Colo- 

nial Times” 

Talk, “Food Problems of the Early 

Colonists” 

Dance, The Minuet 

Original Story, “A Friend of Squan- 

to's 

Talk, “What the Indians Taught the 

Colonists” 

Talk, “Recreation in Colonial Times” 

Song, “Old Hundred” 

Original Play, “One Day Spent With 

the Colonists” 

At the close of the conference period, 
each child would proceed to prepare for 
the part assigned him. This, of course, 
required additional and much more spe- 
cialized reading. The play was written 
in our language periods. 


ANTIQUES FOR EXHIBIT PURPOSES 


In our individual interest periods we 
made the rugs, samplers, fireplace, bench, 
stools, dishes, spinning wheel, etc., and 
prepared our sand-table scene. 

At the completion of the unit, we in- 
vited both the fourth grade and the par- 
ents to come to see our exhibit and to 
hear our program. 


V. EVALUATING 
A. Child Group Evaluation 


1. Did we learn to find information 
without help? 
. Did we learn to talk better before 
a group? 
3. Did we learn to accept suggestions 
from others? 
4. Did we learn to be good followers 
as well as leaders? 
5. Did we learn to work quietly with- 
out disturbing others? 
6. Did we become more independent 


in our work in our free activity 
periods? 


B. Teacher Evaluation 
1. Did the children improve in: 


(a) Fluent oral expression? 

(b) Ability to do selective reading? 

(c) Collecting and organizing ma- 
terials? 

(d) Ability to make comparisons, 
ask thought-provoking ques- 


tions, detect erroneous state- 
ments? 


2. Did the children learn to: 
(a) Codperate with others? 
(b) Give and receive both con- 


structive and adverse criticism? 


(c) Observe others’ rights and tol- 
erate others’ efforts? 


A Dutch oven, cradle, and a doll seventy-five years old 
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(d) Plan individual projects? 


. Did the children become increas- 


ingly independent in: 
(a) Locating desired information? 
(b) Constructing their project? 


. Did the children gain: 


(a) A knowledge of the historical 
background of our country? 

(b) An appreciation of the sterling 
qualities of the colonists? 


Did the unit itself: 


(a) Stimulate various types of ac- 
tivity and thus provide for in- 
dividual interests? 

(b) Provide growth of new inter- 
ests? 

(c) Provide leads for other profit- 
able activities? 


VI. RELATED SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Reading 


I. 


Reading to find out information 
for the construction and arrange- 
ment of the colonial room. 


(a) At first the children wanted 
to make the fireplace the size 
of some of theirs in their homes. 
They were astounded to find in 
reading of the colonial fireplace that 
it covered one entire side of the 
room. This taught them they must 
not plan or construct anything 
without first reading carefully 
about it. 


(b) The girls were very much 
interested in the making of sam- 
plers and read widely about them 
in their search for unique verses 
or mottoes for them. 


(c) Bob and Jerry, the two boys 
chosen to make the spinning wheel, 
read a great deal upon that subject; 
whereas Edwin and Ivan, who were 
to make the bench and _sstools, 
hunted information about them. 

(d) Beverly asked, “How did 
they cook their food?” To answer 
this, we read extensively for three 
days. The children were especially 
interested in learning how the colo- 
nial children popped corn. 

(e) The former question brought 
up this one, “What did they use 
for dishes?” This required careful 
reading since we planned to make 
the trenchers and gourd cups and 
dipper. 


. Reading to find out information for 


the construction of the articles for 
the sand-table scene. 


(a) We read first about the con- 
struction of the log cabin. When 
the children found that many of 


them had been three-sided, they 
wished to build ours that way so 
we could see the furnishings better. 


(b) The girls read to find out 
about what type and color of cloth- 
ing the colonists wore, so they 
could dress the clothespin dolls 
authentically. 


. Reading to find out information 


for talks, stories, and play. 


(a) Much of this was special- 
ized, individual reading to enable 
each child to accomplish the task 
assigned him by the group. 

(b) The entire class read many 
articles to furnish a background be- 
fore we started on our play, “One 
Day Spent With the Colonists.” 
This, of course, necessitated a 
knowledge of their food, clothing, 
manners, work, and recreation. 


B. Arithmetic 


I. 


In order to construct the fireplace, 
it was necessary for the children to 
do some planning and measuring. 
They also had to make careful 
measurements for the benches and 
stools. 


. The girls’ samplers required care- 


ful measurement as to size, spacing 
of designs and letters, and size of 
letters. 


. The children had to learn to esti- 


mate inch-strips in tearing their 
rags for the rugs. 


. Purchase of required materials that 


they couldn’t secure at home gave 
some of the children an opportunity 
to become more familiar with the 
use of money. 


. The most exact use of measure- 


ments was in furnishing the log 
cabin for the sand-table so that 
everything would be of relative 
size. 


C. Writing and Spelling 


I. 


The children wrote their penman- 
ship lesson one day with their quill 
pens which we had made. While 
this was a wonderful privilege to 
them, they decided for ordinary 
use they preferred their own type 
of pens. 


. They wrote invitations to their par- 


ents and to the fourth grade to at- 
tend our exhibit and short program. 


. Each child made a label for his rug 


or sampler. 


. We compared our method of form- 


ing letters with the forms used by 
the colonists, making a list of those 
that varied widely. 


. We added to our spelling list the 


new words we had learned or 


id 


needed to learn, i. e. trencher, tank- 
ard, musket, pewter, pestle, pali- 
sade, andirons, stockade, minuet, 
Pilgrims, Puritans, colonial, maize, 
hominy, witchcraft. 


LEADING CHARACTERS IN “ONE DAY 
SPENT WITH THE COLONISTS” 


D. Language 


1. The children were given an oppor- 


tunity to express themselves clearly 
and concisely in the following 
ways: 


(a) In the discussion of all our 
plans. 


(b) In the giving of oral reports 
by different members of each group 
on the progress of their particular 
part of the activity. 


(c) In the giving of oral reports 
on their research so that all might 
benefit by their findings. 


(d) In the brief time allotted to 


evaluation at the close of each free 
activity period. 


. The writing of the play proved to 


to be the most valuable project in 
the unit. Several children have 
quite a vivid imagination, and they 
really surprised me with their crea- 
tive ability. The “polishing” of the 
play did much to review rules of 
capitalization, punctuation, and 
paragraphing. 


. Two of the girls wrote very clever 


stories about Pilgrim children. 


. Each member of the class learned 


some colonial poem or excerpt from 
one. The boys almost unanimously 
chose “Paul Revere’s Ride”; the 
girls were about evenly divided on 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims” and 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
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E. Geography 


1. The children made a map locating 
the thirteen original colonies. 


2. We tried to find a geographic ex- 
planation for the differences in 
food, clothing, shelter, work, crops, 
and amusements existing in various 
colonies. 


F. History 


Of course this entire unit stressed his- 
tory more than any other subject matter; 
but during the history periods we made 
a much more intensive study of Colonial 
times. 


1. First, we read all the contributing 
causes leading to the settlement of 
America. 

2. We read of the hardships and 
struggles of the early colonists. 


3. We studied the differences existing 
in the New England, Middle, and South- 
ern colonies as to clothing, shelter, crops, 
occupations, recreation, and culture. 

4. We read briefly of the relations be- 
tween the colonists and the Indians. 


5. We became familiar with famous 
people and events of colonial times, and 
played a recognition game with these. 


G. Health 


1. After having made the feather 
dusters and using them a few times, the 
children decided our method of dusting 
was much more healthful. Bob said, 
when he saw the girls dusting with the 
feather dusters, “Aw, I don’t see any 
sense in doing that — the dust just goes 
from one thing to another — that’s all.” 


2. We made a list of all the kinds of 
food we have today which the colonists 
did not have. We decided our diet is 
much more balanced and nutritious than 
was theirs. 


3. Sue asked, “Did Pilgrim children 
have toothbrushes?” Richard (the 
orator) added, “Did they see their den- 
tist twice a year?” We decided chil- 
drens’ teeth are cared for today much 
better than then. 


H. Industrial Arts 


1. Each child made a rag rug; some 
braided, some crocheted. 

2. Each girl made a sampler, choosing 
her own designs and color scheme. 

3. The boys constructed the fireplaces 
(one for the colonial room and one for 
the tiny log cabin), bench, stools, table, 
spinning wheel, and the log cabin. 

4. Each child carved his own wooden 
dish or trencher. 

5. Two of the boys modeled tiny skil- 
lets, kettles, warming pan, churn and 
candlesticks from clay for the log cabin. 

6. The girls made colonial costumes 
for the clothespin dolls to be used in the 
sand-table scene. 
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I. Art 


1. The children made original, free- 
hand drawings of colonial scenes. They 
made the log cabins for these pictures 
from rectangles of corrugated paper and 
pasted them on the scene. 


2. Each child made free-hand “com- 
panion” pictures; one of a colonial girl, 
the other of a colonial boy. 


TWO BRAIDED RUGS AND THEIR MAKERS 


3. We used the following pictures for 
observation, study, and appreciation in 
our picture-study periods: 

“Pilgrims Going to Church.” Bough- 

ton 

“John Alden and Priscilla.” Freder- 

icks 

“Pilgrim Exiles.” Boughton 

“Departure of the Mayflower.” Bayes 

“The Mayflower in Plymouth Har- 

bor.” Halsell 

“The First Thanksgiving, 

Ferris 
“The Puritan.” Saint-Gaudens 
“Signing the Mayflower Compact.” 
Moran 
“A Pilgrim Maiden.” Kitson 


1621.” 


J. Music 


1. The children learned to dance the 
minuet. 


2. We learned a few of the old 
church hymns the colonists sang: 

“Old Hundred” 

“Gloria Patri” 


“Gloria in Excelsis” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” 


VII. OuTCOMES 


A. Codperative Group Living 


1. The children learned to give and 
receive constructive and adverse criticism 
on their projects. At first the group 


which was making the fireplace resented 
it when the others told them it was too 
small; but when they realized the others 
only wished to help them and make their 
project more nearly authentic, they ac- 
cepted their suggestions gladly. They 
learned, too, to praise the ability of 
others — their good workmanship, choice 
of colors, or small stitches (in the sam- 
plers). 


2. They learned that in a group en- 
terprise—i. e. furnishing the colonial 
room or writing the play — each child 
must be responsible for his part. Bob and 
Jerry got tired and discouraged in mak- 
ing the spinning wheel; but the rest con- 
vinced them they must complete their 
work and do their part or the whole 
project would suffer. 


3: They learned to observe the rights 
of others — that if some other child had 
the saw or plane or hammer they must 
wait until he had finished. 

However, if Jerry needed the hammer 
only for a minute, he would say, “Leslie, 
may I use the hammer for just a min- 
ute?” 

Leslie, who was going to continue 
using it for some time, learned to hand 
it over cheerfully for that short time and 
thus facilitate the work of all. 


4. They learned tolerance of others’ 
efforts; if little Tommy had done his best 
they tried to find something to praise 
about his work. 


B. Individual Development 


1. They learned to accept others’ ad- 
vice. Ivan was determined to build the 
small fireplace in a certain way which 
the other boys were sure would not be 
satisfactory. I told them to let him go 
ahead as he planned (for I felt he needed 
a lesson). He worked for two mornings 
and then had to give up and accept the 
better way. It was quite a lesson to him; 
and since then he has not been so deter- 
mined to pursue his own course, right or 
wrong. 


2. Several of the girls who had never 
sewed before did exceptional needlework 
on their samplers, and became interested 
in sewing at home (which greatly pleased 
their mothers). 


3. Tommy, for whom schooling is 
rather difficult, became very proficient in 
clay-modeling and was overjoyed to find 
something in which he could excel. 


4. Each child learned to express him- 
self much more fluently and coherently 
in oral composition. Jerry was always 
timid about appearing before a crowd, 
but he became so interested in his sub- 
ject, “What the Indians Taught the Col- 
onists”, that he lost all consciousness of 


self and spoke so well we were all proud 
of him. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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COME CHRISTMAS: 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
AND EVERY DAY 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 


Star high, 

Baby low: 

*Twixt the two 
Wise men go; 
Find the baby, 
Grasp the star — 
Heirs of all things 
Near and Far! 


STARS 


By Betty GRADY 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


What keeps the stars up in the sky, 
What is it keeps them up so high? 
Does each star wear a little paste, 
That always keeps it stuck in place? 


Oh, don’t you think that just for fun, 
They'd like to hop and skip and run? 
Or do you think they like to be 
Kept shining there for you and me? 


A WISH 


By Betty GRADY 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


I wish I were a Snowman when I go 
outside to play, 

‘Cause a Snowman never worries what 
he’s going to wear each day. 

He never has to bother “bout a snow 
suit or a cap, 

He never has to wonder if his overshoes 
will snap. 


He doesn’t have to stand still while his 
Mama says, “Dear me, 

How can I get your suit on if you wig- 
gle constantly?” 

A Snowman doesn’t ever make his Mama 
sigh and scold, 

He only has to think of keeping very, 
very cold. 


Poems for Children: 


SNOW TIME 
By HARRIET A. PIKE 
Fryeburg, Maine 


Snow time is here, 

With its Fairy flakes, 

Its frozen lakes, 

Its jingling bells, 

And sparkling dells; 

Its trees bent low 

With radiant snow, 

And children’s voices ringing loud 
and clear. 

Oh, snow time is the happiest of 
the year! 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


By VERNA HILLs 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Oh, Christmas Day is on its way, 

The Christmas snow lies white: 

Our Christmas songs are glad and gay, 
The Christmas star shines bright. 


The Christmas bells are ringing: 
The Christmas tree stands tall; 
Our voices now are bringing 
MERRY CHRISTMAS to you all. 


SECRETS 
By VERNA HILLs 
Boston, Massachusetts 


There'll be red candles very soon, 
And wreaths on people's doors; 

And men dressed up like Santa Claus 
In all the downtown stores. 


Then I shall think my secret thoughts 
And whisper to my dad 

About the things that we must buy 
To make my mother glad. 


I like the lights at Christmastime, 
And the singing and the bells; 
But the nicest things are secrets 
That no one ever tells. 


* None of these poems has been previously printed except the one by George MacDonald. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


State Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Augusta, Maine 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


1. 


The questions for Grade One may be used during a language period to stimulate thought 
and imagination, and to provide a topic for conversation. The teacher’s aim should be to 
develop sentence sense. 


. The questions entitled “What Do You Think?” may be used during the language period in 


the primary grades. These questions necessitate reasoning, judgment, and imagination on 
the part of the child. After several ideas and opinions have been expressed regarding the 
questions, each child should have a basis for his own story or interpretation of the picture. 


. “Waiting For Santa” may be used as an oral or silent reading lesson. Its purpose is largely 


to check the comprehension of the child. A second or third reading may be necessary in 
order that the child may answer correctly the questions regarding the content of the story. 


GRADE I 


Whom do you see in this picture? 

What are they doing? 

What have they been doing? 

Why are they not in bed? 

What do you see hanging in front of the fireplace? 

What do you suppose will happen during the night? 

What do you see on the mantel shelf? 

What do you see hanging over the fire? 

What are the little girls holding in their laps? 

What may happen to the doll? 

Can you tell me two things about this picture? 

What do you suppose will be in the stockings in the morning? 
What would you like to find if these stockings were yours? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What time of year do you think it is? 

What time of day do you think it is? 

For whom do you think the children are waiting? 

Which child do you think is the older? 

How old do you think each child is? 

What do you think will be in their stockings in the morning? 

Do you think these children live in a rich home or a poor home? Why? 


Which stocking do you think belongs to the child in the left-hand side of 
the picture? 


Why do you think the floor in front of the fireplace is made of bricks? 
To whom do you think the doll belongs? 

Where do you think the mother and father are? 

How long do you think the children will sleep in the chair? 

Who do you think will awaken them? 
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WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS 


“IT wish it would hurry up me grow late, Alice. Don’t yout I just 
can’t wait for Santa Claus to come.” 


“What time is it now, Jean?” 


“Mother just said it is only half past seven, and Santa never comes ) 


until it is very late.” 


“IT know what we can do. Let’s set the clock ahead, then it will get 
late sooner.” 


“All right, that is a good idea, Alice. I will do it right now while 
mother is out of the room. The long hand is on six and the short hand 
is on seven. I will put the long hand way around to two, and the short 
hand way around to five. Then it will be a whole lot later. Now come, 
Alice, let’s get up in this chair and keep very still so that Santa will not 
see us. When he comes, we will surprise him.” 


Tell how you think the story ends. 

Alice and Jean were planning to play a trick on whom? 

Which girl do you think is Alice? Why? 

Do you think either of these girls can tell time by the clock? Why? 
What time was it when they looked at the clock? | 

Which girl changed the hands of the clock? 


What time was it then? 


There are really two jokes in this story. Can you tell what the two 
jokes are? 
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Christmas Far and Near: 


Entertainment 


Las: Christmas our entire school 
participated in a Christmas entertain- 
ment which showed Christmas customs 
in other lands. Each class chose a coun- 
try to represent in any way desired. 

The entire group marched into the 
auditorium singing, “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” 

A boy, dressed as a page in medieval 
costume, then blew a bugle and read the 
following announcement from a long 
scroll. One class*had composed this an- 
nouncement: 


Once more ‘tis Christmas on the earth. 

We celebrate the Christ Child’s birth 

In many lands, both far and near 

With song and dance, with feast and 
cheer. 

Today upon our stage you'll see 

How Christmas customs came to be. 


To Holland first we'll quickly turn 
And of their Christmas we shall learn. 
December fifth St. Nicholas comes 
And brings the toys and sugar plums. 
Each child puts out his wooden shoe 
And Old St. Nick knows what to 
do 
He fills them full and rides away 
Until the next St. Nicholas Day. 


The curtains opened to disclose the 
first grade on the stage, dressed in Dutch 
costumes. They presented a Dutch song 
and dance as part of their original play. 
They put carrots and hay in their shoes 
for St. Nicholas’ horse. 

As the curtains closed the page ap- 
peared to announce the next part: 


The German people with great glee 

All sing beneath their Christmas tree. 

*Twas Martin Luther, long ago, 

Who, walking home through drifted 
snow, 

Saw twinkling stars that shone so 
bright 

With such a pretty, sparkling light 

That then the idea came to him 

The branches of a tree to trim, 

And that is why on Christmas Day 

Our Christmas trees look bright and 
gay. 


The second and third grades presented 
an original play wherein a German father 
told his children the story of the first 
Christmas tree. The German songs, “O 


By EDITH F. MILLER 
North Caldwell, New Jersey 


Tannenbaum” and “Away in a Man- 
ger’, were sung. The scene represented 
a German home at Christmas time. A 
large tree was in the center of the stage. 
Uncle Rupert's appearance with presents 
for the good children and a bundle of 
switches for naughty children, was the 
climax of this scene. 


The page now announced in a rever- 
ent voice: 


Crusaders to the Holy Land 

Marched years ago, a gallant band. 

Their road was rough, the journey 
long, 

“The Three Kings” was their march- 
ing song. 

And good French folk on Christmas 
Day 


Still sing this song the self-same way. 


“The First Noel” this happy throng 

Sang often as a favored song. 

A thousand years have passed since 
then, 

But every year in France again 

“The First Noel” once more we hear 

As Christmastime is coming near. 


Since Christmas is a Holy Time 

On Christmas Eve the bells all chime. 
They call us all to church once more 
The Holy Christ Child to adore. 
Wise Men and Shepherds we shall see 
Around the cradle, reverently. 


The eighth grade presented a lovely 
religious tableau against a background of 
scenery which they had painted. Off- 
stage unseen members of the class sang 
some delightful old French carols. 


In a gayer voice our page continued: 


A School 


And next upon the stage appears 
_A jolly scene from by-gone years 
For, in an English Baron’s hall 
We find the gayest sight of all: 


First to the woods the men did go 
For holly and for mistletoe, 

And next they'd find a big oak tree 
And this their Christmas log would be. 


Brave hunters caught a great wild boar 
To grace the feast in days of yore. 
Plum pudding, too, and good mince pie 
The English ate in days gone by, 

And of our Christmas dinners, too, 
They are our favorite treats, “tis true. 


The sixth and seventh grades presented 
a scene from an old English Christmas, 
showing the bringing in of the yule log 
and boar’s head, and the appearance of 
the wassailers. 


Our last scene was then announced: 


But best of all, both far and near, 
We like the Christmas we have here. 
We like our Christmas best because 
Of jolly, jolly Santa Claus. 

We like the candy and the toys 
That Santa brings to girls and boys. 
Our stockings dangle in a row, 

We find them filled from top to toe. 
He decorates our Christmas tree 
And leaves our gifts for us to see. 


Our Christmas play draws to the end. 
From happy hearts to you we send 
Best wishes for your Christmas Cheer 
And for a very gay New Year. 


The fifth grade gave an original play 
in two scenes, the first showing Santa 
Claus filling the stockings and the sec- 
ond showing the American children with 
their toys on Christmas morning. The 
entire school joined in a final song. 

The entertainment was easy to ar- 
range and effective when given. Each 
class was responsible for its own cos- 
tumes, scenery and properties. The page’s 
announcement unified the various presen- 
tations. 

Not only did we all learn many inter- 
esting things about Christmas customs, 
but we all had a sense of working to- 
gether, and of contributing toward the 
success of the plan. Such a program has 
so many possibilities and lends itself to 
so many variations that it has much to 
commend it. 
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Christmas Decorations: 
and Significance 


Wrauns the Christmas season come all 
the ceremonies and traditions that make 
this universal holiday impressive and de- 
lightful. Have you ever wondered, as 
you hang the holly wreaths, make the 
tree gay with shiny ornaments, and fes- 
toon the house with garlands of ever- 
green, how these customs are symbolic 
of the birth of Christ? The origin of 
many of them, as a matter of fact, had 
nothing to do with that Holy event, but 
after many centuries, became associated 
with it quite as a matter of course. 

Nowhere in the Bible is the actual 
birth date of Jesus mentioned. Several 
dates are given by various historians, 
but December 25, a date chosen by the 
Romans for a series of pagan festivals, 
was later spiritualized and made symbolic 
of the Nativity, or the birth of Christ. 
This series of pagan festivals culminated 
in the celebration of the winter solstice, 
or the birthday of the new sun about to 
return to the earth. The transition to the 
Christian point of view, with the Christ 
as the Sun of the spiritual world, was 
a natural one. 

There are many versions of the origin 
of the Christmas tree, but the fact that 
it represents the Tree of Life seems to 
be fairly generally accepted. One ver- 
sion says that the tree is traceable to the 
ancient Egyptians and their palm tree 
which produces a branch a month; hence 
the tree is symbolic of the year. After 
the advent of Christianity the symbolism 
of the tree was associated with the ob- 
servance of Christmas. Other historians 
claim that the tree is of Roman origin. 
Virgil says that Roman farmers, when 
holding a festival to Bacchus, god of 
wine, hung articles of gold from the 
branches of the pine tree. With the 
change of religious views, probably, came 
the custom of hanging gifts instead. 
Germany also claims the origin of the 
Christmas tree, and there are many leg- 
ends to that effect. 

The ancient Druids believed that 
woodland sprites flocked to the ever- 
greens in winter for protection and 
decked their homes with greenery as a 
good omen. The custom of decking 
houses and churches and shops with ever- 
greens was common in Rome during th« 
celebration of the winter solstice, and 
continued after Christianity. The early 
missionary priests found customs of a 
similar nature in the north of Europe at 
this time of year in the celebrating of 


By KATHERINE PEAVY 


Salinas, California 


Mrs. Peavy writes: 


“The enclosed article is the result of 
an attempt to answer intelligently the 
question of why we use Christmas dec- 
orations, put to me often by my pupils 
when I was teaching, and more recently 
by my inquisitive small son. I was never 
able to find much material on the sub- 
ject until I went to Palo Alto and had 
access to the Stanford University Library 
and to some very old English books and 
other rare references.”’ 


the return of the sun from the winter 
solstice. It is easy to understand the 
flexibility of these pretty customs and 
how they might be applied to any sacred 
celebration. 

Ivy as a decoration was ruled out of 
the early Church inasmuch as the ancient 
pagans had considered it sacred to Bac- 
chus and it seemed best to dissociate it 
entirely from the Church. Cypress was 
symbolic of death; so it did not find 
favor either. Mistletoe was associated 
with pagan black magic, and people 
seem to have been unable to forget its 
earlier significance before the Middle 
Ages. However, it was consigned to the 
early English kitchens and servants’ quar- 
ters, and the custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe is thought to have originated 
there, the gentry of those times no doubt 
regarding it as vulgar. 

Holly was held in high regard as a dec- 
oration in England, and was used exten- 
sively in churches and dwellings. This, 
doubtless, was due to the waxy beauty of 
the foliage and berries and because it 
kept fresh until its removal on Twelth 
Night, when Christmas was supposed to 
end. Holly was also thought to be par- 
ticularly hateful to witches. Probably 
this was because of its thorny leaves. 
Rosemary also was generally believed to 
be offensive to those unholy creatures, 
and was associated in some way with the 
Blessed Virgin, although its exact signifi- 
cance is not known. Bay and laurel were 
used for decoration in homes, shops and 
churches in all countries where it grew, 
its foliage being especially beautiful. 
Many old traditional carols were sung in 
praise of these various evergreens. 

The first Christian missionaries to the 
north found that at the Christian Christ- 
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Their Origin 


mas season, the pagan northern Europe- 
ans kept a festival called “yule” which 
means wheel, so named because the sun 
was likened to a wheel rolling across the 
sky. Each December twenty-first an in- 
teresting rite was performed; straw was 
bound to a huge wooden wheel, the 
wheel was taken to the top of a hill, 
there the straw was lighted, and the blaz- 
ing disc was rolled down the slope. Out 
of this grew the ceremony of the yule log 
of England which is still observed. A 
round block of wood, or “wet wheel” 
representing the legendary wheel, was 
drawn by servants into the hall, where 
each member of the family sang a yule 
song and drank a cup of spiced ale. The 
log was then cast into the blazing fire 
with prayers for the safety of the house 
for the coming year. After that followed 
festivities and sports for master and ser- 
vants alike. It was customary for the 
laird, or lord, of the manor to feed his 
servants as long as the block of wood 
burned; so naturally each year the block 
became larger and larger until it reached 
heroic proportions. A part of the log 
was saved as it was thought to be lucky 
if the next year’s log was lighted with a 
brand from the old. 

No one seems to know just when can- 
dles came to be used in connection with 
religious rites. After the coming of 
Christ the custom was continued by the 
early Christian Church. The custom of 
lighting candles in connection with the 
celebration of Christmas is followed by 
nearly every denomination today. In 
England and Ireland in early times, the 
candles were very large, so that when 
lighted on Christmas morn they might 
burn the entire day and thus ward off 
evil from the family that coming year. 
There was also an old belief in many 
parts of northern Europe that if lighted 
candles were placed in windows facing 
the street, the Christ Child could find his 
way about on Christmas night. 

The lighting of candles on the Christ- 
mas tree is thought to have originated in 
Martin Luther’s time, and the custom be- 
came general after that. 

And thus, the most beautiful and sa- 
cred customs of the ancient pagans have 
been spiritualized and given a holy mean- 
ing to celebrate the birth of Jesus, and 
each year the evergreens of the woods, 
typifying the Everlasting Life, are placed 
at shrines and illuminated by candles, 


for He is the Light of the World. 
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“SHE DOETH LITTLE KINDNESSES.” 
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“HIS HEART AND HAND BOTH OPEN”? 
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IV 


At Christmas Sue and Bob received presents from faraway 
relatives. Sue's was a Siamese cat which came from Siam with other 
animals for a zoo. Bob's was a spaniel from England. 

“Al lesson in transportation!” said Daddy. “The cat took a truck 
and a steamship on one side of the world, and the dog took a train 
and a steamship on the other side of the world—and here they are 
in our house! Let us hope the cat can learn to speak English.” 
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Stories for Children 


Mrs. Goose’s Queer Christmas 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Scarsdale, New York 


I; was Christmas Eve in Ani- 
maltown, and just beginning to be 
dark. 

‘““My house is all trimmed with 
holly,” Mrs. Goose told herself; 
“my plum pudding is all ready for 
tomorrow. But I need one more 
thing — a little Christmas tree, just 
goose size. I’ve got the things all 
ready to trim it with. All my 
friends’ presents are wrapped and 
fixed-up, too — trimmed with mis 
tletoe.” 

Mrs. Goose smiled to herself 
when she thought of the presents. 
She had a big pack waiting — 
things for Mrs. Squirrel and Mr. 
Pig and Three-Ducks and the 
Black Cat, and some of her other 
neighbors. Little neckties and hand- 
kerchiefs; a big black bow for Black 
Cat, to match his smooth, dark fur. 

‘And now I must hurry to get 
my tree,” Mrs. Goose told herself. 
She bundled herself up, took her 
little axe to chop the tree down 
with, and opened the door. 

The road to the Wild Woods 
was covered with soft, light snow. 
There was a little whirring noise in 
the tall treetops; Old Lady Owl 
stuck her big head out of her little 
tree door. ““Whooooo? Whoooo?” 
called Old Lady Owl. 

“It’s just me — Mrs. Gooose —” 

“What are you going to dooo?” 

“Tm going to get myself a little 
Christmas tree — ” 

“Too late, too late; too dark 
sooon — ,” chanted Old Lady Owl. 

But Mrs. Goose rushed on, with 
her axe; her feet made big tracks in 
the loose snow. 

Very soon she saw a little clear- 
ing where the Christmas trees grew. 
“A little tree — just goose size,” 
she whispered to herself. 

But when she came to the trees 
she saw that they were far too big. 
“Goat size, pig size,” said Mrs. 


Goose. “I must go on farther.” 

Then up a hill and down a dale 
she saw the very tree that she 
wanted: round and pretty and 
pointed and just right. She rushed 
over and began to chop it down. 

Chop — chop — crack — the 
noises that Mrs. Goose made woke 
the echoes in that cold twilight 
place; it was getting quite dark 
now. Mrs. Goose knew that she 
must hurry or she could not find 
her way back out of the woods. 
She gave a great, last CHOP; the 
little tree fell. She tucked it under 
her wing — she took the axe, too— 
then she walked up the dale and 
down the hill to go home. 

But it was very dark now; she 
could not see. She kept bumping 
against trees; she turned this way 
and that; she could not find the 
path out of the woods. 

“What shall I do?” wailed Mrs. 
Goose, sitting down on a stump. 
“Here I am, lost in the woods on 
Christmas Eve, with my little tree, 
all ready to take home.” 

It was just then that she heard a 
sound of crying. It began and then 
it stopped; Mrs. Goose cocked her 
long neck and listened. 

Then she heard it again — a little 
squeaky sadness going on and on, 
not far off. 

Mrs. Goose jumped down from 
the stump and went along between 
the trees, trying to find out where 
the noise came from. It was like 
playing a game — first she was cold 
— then she was warm — then she 
was VERY HOT, and all of a sud- 
den, there was the noise, right by 
her foot in the darkness — oh, very 
loud. 

“What's THAT?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. are you?” 

“We're seven little foxes,” an- 
swered something out of the dark- 
ness; “and we're lost.” 
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“Mercy me,” said Mrs. Goose; 
“I do hope you're very little.” 

“Oh, yes,” sobbed the voices; 
‘just babies.” 

“What's the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Goose, trying to reach them 
in the darkness. ““How did you get 
into this trouble?” 

“We're lost and we're cold,” 
said the little foxes. ““We can’t find 
our way home.” 

“Well — it’s too dark now for 
anyone to find a way home,” Mrs. 
Goose told them, sighing. “I’m lost 
myself. And it’s Christmas Eve, 
too — .” She dropped the tree and 
the axe. “Here you are —,” she 
said, as her wing touched some- 
thing very soft and furry. “I can 
keep you warm—,” and she spread 
her wings over the seven little foxes, 
four under the right one and three 
under the left. 

we're cozy,” said the sev- 
en little foxes. “What are you any- 
way?” 

“T’m a goose,” she told them. 
“Now, shut your eyes up, and go . 
to sleep.” 

And she was so tired that she 
went to sleep, herself. 

When it was getting light, Mrs. 
Goose woke up suddenly. She had 
kept the little foxes warm and they 
had kept her warm, too. But they 
were beginning to stir under her 
wing, so she got up and shook her- 
self, and they stood up and shook 
their little selves, too. 

“Here we are, and we are still 
lost,” they told her, looking very 
cunning and little and _ fluffy. 
“What shall we do? We don’t 
know the way home.” 

“No, you aren’t lost any more,” 
Mrs. Goose told them, “because I 
know the way to my home. You 
can come right along with me.” 
And she picked up the axe and the 
tree, and started right off. 

So down the hill walked Mrs. 
Goose, with the seven little foxes 
in a row behind her. It was very 
early; none of her friends were up 
yet; no bright eyes saw her walk 


into her little house in Animaltown 
with her red fur company. 


Mrs. Goose put the little foxes 
in a row on her dish-washing bench 
and fed them hot porridge, one 
after the other, with a big spoon. 
When they were all filled up, she 
said, ““Now we will trim the tree.” 

“Oh, goody, goody,” cried the 
little foxes; “we have never 
trimmed a tree.” 

She set the tree up; it was just 
right, just goose size. They put 
pop-corn strings on it, and candles, 
and little silver nuts — and just as 
they were doing that they heard a 
scratching at the door. 

“Too early yet for company,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “My Animaltown 
friends are still asleep. Who can 
that be?” 

The seven little foxes looked out 
of the window. “Oh goody, goody, 
its mother and father,” they 
yapped, happily. 

Now Mrs. Goose liked the little 
foxes, but she did not care, at all, 
to meet their wild parents. She was 
so frightened that she shook, all 
over, just like a feather pillow on a 
clothes line in the wind. “You open 
the door —”’ she gasped, “and run 
out, very quickly. Then — shut 
the door. I'll just — get under the 
bed —” 

“All right,” said the seven little 
foxes, and they opened the door 
wide. But instead of running out, 
they just stood there. “Hello, 
mother and father,” they said. 
“Here we are. Were you looking 
for us? Here we are!” 

In came the two big wild foxes. 
Mrs. Goose could hear their toe- 
nails scratching across her little 
painted floor. “So here you are,” 
said the father fox. “Whose house 
is this, anyway? What are you do- 
ing here?” 

“A lady goose found us, and 
kept us warm all night,” said one 
of the little foxes. 

“She spread her feather wings 
over us,” said another. “Then she 
brought us here; this is her house.” 

“Where is she now?” asked the 
mother fox. 

(Oh, how Mrs. Goose trembled 
when she heard that question!) 

““She’s —” began one little fox. 
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“She's under — began another 
little fox. 

And then a third little fox fin- 
ished, “She’s under the bed!” 

“OH, NO, TM NOT,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “I’m not here at all!” 
And she flapped out from under the 
bed and jumped out of the window. 
She ran as fast as she could to a 
snow bank behind her house, and 
stuck her head into that, just like 
an ostrich. There she waited, hop- 
ing they would not see her. 

Then she heard the door open — 
and the father fox’s voice say, “Oh, 
there she is.” 

Mrs. Goose pulled her head out. 
“Go away,” she said. 

“You were trying to steal our 
little foxes,” said the mother fox. 

“You wanted them for yourself,” 
said the father fox. 

“Oh, no, she didn’t,” yapped the 
babies. “She was good to us. She 
found us when we were lost, and 
took care of us. We like her — ,” 
and they ran over to Mrs. Goose, 
all seven. 

But the father fox still looked 
very cross. “What were you hunt- 
ing in the Wild Woods for, then?” 
he asked Mrs. Goose. 

“To get a Christmas tree, just 
goose size,” she told him, “and it’s 
in the house, all trimmed up.” 

“Come in and see it, mother and 
father,” said the little foxes. “We 
were just going to light the can- 
dles.”” 

So they went in, looking very 
cross. The seven little foxes fol- 
lowed them. But Mrs. Goose did 
not. She just stuck her head in at 
the window. She wanted to be 
where she could run away quickly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fox looked the 
tree over. 

“See,” said the little foxes. 
“That's what she went to the 
woods for. Let us light the candles, 
Mrs. Goose!” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Goose. 

So the little foxes did that — but 
their mother and father helped 
them. 

“Why, that’s very pretty,” said 
Mr. Fox. 

“Just like stars for apples,” said 
Mrs. Fox. 

“Well, I think she is telling the 
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truth; she went to the woods to 
get this tree, to hang the stars on.” 

“Then I think we ought to thank 
her, for saving our children. Come 
in, Mrs. Goose.” 

“Td rather stay here. You can 
thank me out of the window.” 

then,” said Mr. and Mrs. Fox, to- 
gether. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Goose,” said 
the seven little foxes. 

“Good-bye, little foxes.” And 
then, because that did not sound 
very polite, Mrs. Goose added, 
“Good-bye, big foxes, too.” 

She watched them all go out of 
her door and up the hill. Then 
she came into her little house and 
shut it up, tight. 

“It’s been a queer Christmas, so 
far,” she said. ““Now I must press 
my blue-and-lavendar dress to wear 
to the Animaltown party to-night.” 

She was just hanging up her 
dress and putting away the iron 
when there was another long, slow 
scratch at her door. Mrs. Goose 
waited, trembling; but it did not 
come again, so after a while she 
opened the door, a crack. 

There was a big birchbark basket, 
full of delicious checkerberries. On 
it was written: 

“To Mrs. Warm-Wings, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Big, and the Seven 
Littles.” 

“Well, this is queerest of all,” 
said Mrs. Goose to herself, ““a pres 
ent from nine wild foxes! But how 
good these berries will taste, at the 
party to-night. Yes, it’s a very 
merry Christmas, too!” 

And she danced a funny feather 
jig, around her little goose-size tree. 


Look Beyond the 
Humdrum! 


An officer in a large corporation says, 
“Every job offers a toehold on the whole 
universe. From time to time every person 
should look beyond the humdrum task 
at hand to see how his work is linked 
with larger things. Each of us is in real- 
ity ‘a man of affairs.” The girl behind a 
notions counter is linked to fashion, 
trade, invention, design. Seeing the 
larger circle makes life more interesting 
and opens doors to advancement.” — 
From “Why Not Get Interested?” by 
Ray Giles in The Reader's Digest. 
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A Pill for Santa Claus 


By AMY WENTWORTH STONE 


West Roxbury, 


Warenever Jack went out to 
walk, he had to go, clumpity-clump, 
clumpity-clump, in his overshoes, 
down ever so many stairs. 

And when he came in again, he 
had to go clumpity-clump, clump- 
ity-clump, in his overshoes, up all 
those ever so many stairs again. 

For Father and Mother and 
Jack lived in three-rooms-and-a-bath 
(and a fire escape), at the top of a 
tall, tall house. 

Jack never went downstairs 
alone, because.he was just five. Un- 
less he was going out with Father 
or Mother, he stayed upstairs and 
played on the fire escape. It was 
great fun on the fire escape — like 
the top of a mountain, with the val- 
leys of the streets below. In sum- 
mer Jack had a tent out there, made 
of a shawl, and in winter he built 
snow men all along the railing. 

Lately Jack had gone down the 
long stairs a good many times, be- 
cause he had been to walk with 
Father nearly every afternoon. 
Father used to be away all day, 
driving big cars for people. Now 
he did not do that any more. He 
stayed at home instead, and helped 
Jack to make snow men on the fire 
escape. Father did not seem to like 
this half so well as Jack did. Jack 
loved having Father at home. Only 
when Father did not go to work, 
there did not seem to be quite so 
many things to eat. They had 
prunes for supper instead of 
oranges. And one could sometimes 
have just too many prunes. 

One day when Jack and Father 
were out walking, they went into a 
big store to see Santa Claus. It was 
the week before Christmas, and 
there was Santa himself, fat and 
jolly, in a red coat, sitting in a high 
white chair. A line of children was 
filing by in front of him, and Santa 


Claus leaned down and they all told 


him, one by one, what they wanted 
for Christmas. 

When it was Jack’s turn he said, 
“IT want a little snow shovel to 
make snow men, and an automobile 
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that you wind with a key, and a 
big bag of oranges.” 

Jack walked along a little way. 
Then he turned back. 

“And, please,” said Jack, look- 
ing right at Santa Claus, “Father 
wants a job.” 

The very next day Jack heard a 
dreadful piece of news. While they 
were eating supper — there were 
prunes again— Father said to 
Mother, “I don’t believe Santa 
Claus will get around to everybody 
this Christmas. I hear he has gone 
to bed with a cold. I think he will 
not come until spring this year.” 

Jack looked at Father to see if 
this was a joke, but Father was very 
sober. 

So after a minute Jack slid down 
out of his chair, with his bib still 
on. He went into the bedroom and 
hid his face in the pillow. Jack 
never liked to have Father see him 


The next afternoon, when Father 
had gone out walking and Mother 
was cooking, Jack went into the 
bedroom and opened his little tin 
bank. 

In it were two cents. Jack had 
been saving these for Christmas. 
He was going to buy two lolly-pops, 
one for Father and one for Mother. 
Perhaps, thought Jack, Father and 
Mother would not mind waiting a 
little longer for the lolly-pops. 

So Jack put on his brown leather 
jacket and cap, and his overshoes 
(Jack could zip them up nicely). 
Then he put his two cents in his 
pocket, and went, clumpity-clump, 
clumpity-clump, quite by himself, 
down all those ever so many stairs 
to the sidewalk. 

Jack ran along the sidewalk and 
right into the drug-store. 

“I want to buy a good pill,” he 
said to the clerk behind the counter. 

“For yourself?” asked the clerk. 

“No,” said Jack, “for Santa 
Claus.” 

“Whew!” whistled the clerk. 
“It’s a bad time for Santa Claus to 
be sick. What’s the matter?” 
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“He has a cold,” said Jack. 

“You don’t say,” said the clerk. 
“Well, what about some pink pills 
for him,” and he pointed into the 
showcase. 

“Yes,” said Jack, looking at the 
big pink balls beside the chocolate 
creams, “I like those.” 

‘Shall I have to give them both 
to Santa Claus?” asked Jack. 

They were as big as marbles, and 
the loveliest strawberry color. 

“Oh, no,” said the clerk. “One 
will be plenty.” And he leaned 
over the counter, with a pleasant 
grin, and popped one of the pills 
right into Jack’s open mouth. 

“Yum yum,” said Jack. “Now I 
shall drop the other one in the mail- 
box.” 

So the clerk put the pill in an 
envelope, and wrote on it: 


FOR SANTA CLAUS. TO BE 
TAKEN AT ONCE. 


Jack ran around ever so many 
street corners looking for a mail- 
box. After a while he came to a big 
red garage. It was where Father 
used to drive cars. Right in front 
of it was a post with a box on it. 

Jack stood up on the tips of his 
toes, but the slot was just too high. 
He walked round and round the 
post, trying to find another slot, but 
there wasn’t any. 

Then he stood still, and wiped 
his eyes on the sleeve of his leather 
jacket. 

“I think I’m big enough,” said 
—— all at once, right beside 

m. 

There on the edge of the side- 
walk stood a nice tall man. He 
smiled at Jack, and read what was 
written on the envelope. Then he 
dropped it into the mail-box. 

“That’s great,” said the Nice 
Tall Man. “What are you asking 
Santa Claus to bring you?” 

“Nothing,” said Jack. “I guess 
he’s not coming to my house now. 
He’s got a cold.” 

“What? Santa?” said the Nice 
Tall Man. “Never heard of such a 
thing! He’s a friend of mine, too. 
By the way, where is your house? 
Didn't run away, did you?” 

‘“‘No-o,” said Jack. 

“Well, let's go home anyway,” 
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said the Nice Tall Man. And he 
lifted Jack right into a splendid big 
car that stood by the garage. 

They drove along toward home, 
and Jack told the Nice Tall Man 
all about the pill and the snow 
shovel and the automobile with the 
key and the big bag of oranges. He 
even told him about Father's stay- 
ing at home and the prunes. The 
Nice Tall Man listened to every- 
thing, and he let Jack put his hand 
on the wheel. 

“My father can drive big cars, 
too,” said Jack, sitting up very 
straight beside the wheel. 

“As big as this one?” asked the 
Nice Tall Man. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jack proudly, 
“Even bigger. He’s the best driver 
in the world.” 

When they came to Jack’s house, 
the Nice Tall Man carried Jack 
right across the sidewalk and into 
the hall to the foot of the stairs. 

“That pill was a great idea,” said 
the Nice Tall Man. “Don’t you 
worry. Santa Claus will be here by 
Christmas, sure pop. I know him.” 

This made Jack very happy in- 
deed, and he ran clumpity-clump, 
clumpity-clump, in his overshoes, 
up the long stairs, to tell Father and 
Mother the good news. 

Father and Mother opened the 
door before Jack could get to the 
top of the stairs. They had been 
hunting everywhere for him. When 
they saw him, they looked as happy 
as Jack. 

Jack told them right away all 
about the pill, but Father shook his 
head. He said that it would take 
more than one pill to cure Santa 
Claus before this Christmas. 

“Oh, dear,” said Jack. He re 
membered that he had eaten the 
second pill himself. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I shall hang 
up my stocking.” 

And so he did. 

He hung it on the outside door 
knob, just at the top of the long 
stairs. 

“Santa Claus can’t come down 
the chimney,” said Jack, “because 
he would get stuck in the gas 
stove.” 

When Jack woke up on Christ- 
mas morning the first thing he 
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heard was the far-away bang of the 
door at the foot of the long stairs. 
It was still dark. Perhaps it was 
Santa Claus, thought Jack! 

He jumped out of bed, and ran 
as fast as he could through the liv- 
ing-room to the front door. With 
both hands he pulled the bolt, and 
tugged until the door flew open. 


Oh — Oh!” cried Jack, 
“LOOK!” 

And that was all he could say. 

Father and Mother came run- 
ning, too, and they did not know 
what to say either. 

For there on the mat was the 
stocking, all bulgy with oranges. 
Beside it were a snow shovel, and 
a little red automobile, and a pile 
of packages almost as high as Jack 
himself. 


‘And look!” cried Jack again. 

For right on top of the pile was 
a Nice Tall Gingerbread Man. 

But the very best present of all 
was hidden in the little automobile. 

When Jack opened the tiny door 
and peeked in, there on the seat was 
an envelope. It had a letter inside, 
and this is what it said: 


Dear Jack, 

Thank you for the pill. It made 
me well in a jiffy. I hope you will 
like this automobile and drive it 
every day. Please tell Father to go 
to the Red Garage tomorrow morn- 
ing, and he will find some cars for 
him to drive, too. And so — 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
from 
Santa Claus 


The Holdens Build A House 


A Story Project 


By RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 


New Bedford 


THE Story so FAR: The Holdens did 
not wish to live longer in an apartment. 
Mary must keep her dog, Tommy wanted 
a place for his bicycle, mother wished a 
sunny kitchen, and father wanted to 
please them all. So they bought a lot in 
Brookland where Aunt Mollie lived and 
began the plans for the house. 


Chapter Five 


Two weeks later things really 
began to happen. Going out to 
Brookland one morning with their 
father what did the children see? 
A big steam shovel at work digging 
out a hole where the cellar of the 
new house was to be! 

Tommy was so excited that he 
was out of the car almost before it 
had stopped, certainly before his 
father had pulled up the parking 
brake and shut off the motor. Tom- 
my had, of course, seen shovels in 
operation before, but this was dif- 
ferent. In a sense this was his 
shovel; these men were working for 
him, building his house. 

It was fun to watch the jaws of 
the shovel bite into the solid earth 
and come away with big chunks. 
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It was fun to follow the swing of 
the boom as it lifted these chunks, 
turned, and deposited them on a 
mound of earth on one side of the 
lot. Tommy followed each motion. 
He knew just what the man in the 
cab was doing. He pulled one lever 
and the jaws came together. He 
pulled another one and the shovel 
swung around. He pulled still an- 
other one and the jaws opened. He 
wished he could work it, or at least 
ride in the cab with the man. This 
shoveling was much more fun than 
making plans on paper, as the archi- 
tect did. Let somebody else make 
the plans; he’d rather be a builder. 

Mary and Duke were running 
happily in the field across the road. 
Neither of them liked the shovel 
very much. Mary had put her fin- 
gers in her ears at the first screech- 
ing noise, and Duke had been puz- 
zled by the sounds. 

Looking across the lot Tommy 
saw his father and a workman 
walk toward a wooden shanty that 
had been erected on one corner of 
the lot. With a bound Tommy was 


|| 
And then — 
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across the pile of dirt and at their 
side. He didn’t want to miss any- 
thing. Bags of cement and piles of 
sand and of crushed stone stood 
near the shanty. 

‘““My son,” said Mr. Holden, in- 
troducing Tommy to the man. “Mr. 
Adams is the builder, Tommy.” 

Tommy’s eyes were wide with 
interest. 

“You've been watching the 
shovel, I see,” said Mr. Adams. 

“It’s just like one I have at home. 
Only bigger, of course,” added 
Tommy, hastily. “I’m sure I could 
make it go.” 

“T guess you could, son,” agreed 
Mr. Adams heartily. “How would 
you like a ride in the big one?” 

Tommy looked at his father who 
nodded, smiling. They all walked 
over to the shovel, and Mr. Adams 
called to the operator, ““How about 
giving this fellow a ride, Joe?” 

“Sure,” yelled Joe, and Tommy 
suddenly found himself in the cab. 

The next five minutes were filled 
with noise and thrill and movement. 
The thing shook so that Tommy’s 
teeth rattled, but he had never been 
so happy in his life. 

Back on solid ground again, 
Tommy found his father and Mr. 
Adams discussing the foundation 
of the house. He thanked Mr. 
Adams for his ride. 

“Lucky you came today,” said 
the builder. “Digging will be all 
over tomorrow. I was just telling 
your father that we'll set the forms 
for the cellar and pour in the con- 
crete the first of the week.” 

“Concrete?” asked Tommy. “I 
thought it was going to be a cement 
foundation.” 

“Cement has to be mixed with 
sand, crushed stone and water. 
That makes concrete. That's what 
you pour inside the wooden forms. 
Then when the concrete’s dry, off 
come the forms and there’s your 
foundation,” explained the builder. 

“Oh,” said Tommy. “What is 
cement anyhow, Dad? It is some 
kind of clay, isn’t it?” he asked, 
looking at the soft gray powder in 
the bags. 

“Clay and other things, mostly 
limestone,” answered his father. 
“When these are heated, they mix 


together and form small hard lumps. 
These lumps are cooled and ground 
into powder. The powder is ce- 
ment.” 

“It makes a good foundation,” 
said Mr. Adams. 

Tommy grinned. “That’s why 
Daddy chose it for the new house. 
Where’s Mary?” he asked sud- 
denly. He wondered if she had 
seen him riding on the steam shovel. 

“Over in the field playing with 
Duke,” replied Mr. Holden. 

As Tommy looked across the 
road a small stick went flying 
through the air. Duke raced after 
it and came back to Mary with it, 
dropping it at her feet. She didn’t 
pick it up immediately, so Duke 
nudged her arm with his nose and 
waited patiently, panting. When 
Tommy reached them, Duke 
dropped down on the grass for a 
rest, his tongue hanging out, his 
paws lying across the precious stick. 

“Was it fun?” asked Mary. 

So she did see him! 

“Great!” said Tommy. 

“Here comes Dad,” said Mary. 
“IT guess it’s time to go home.” 

Tommy picked up Duke’s stick. 
“Come on, old fellow. Here’s a 
good one.” 

The stick spun through the air 
and landed in the next field. By the 
time Duke had retrieved it the chil- 
dren were stepping into the car. 


Chapter Six 


The Holdens were enjoying their 
last week-end at the beach. School 
was to open on Wednesday. Mary’s 
new dress and Tommy’s new suit 
were on hangers upstairs in moth- 
er’s closet. 

The telephone rang and Mary 
ran to answer it. It was Aunt Mol- 
lie. 

“T’ve had a bright idea,” she said 
gaily. “How would it be if your 
Uncle Bob and I drive down for 
Duke this afternoon. I understand 
that he isn’t very welcome at the 
apartment, and anyhow it’s high 
time that he and the Duchess were 

“getting better acquainted. Let me 
keep him for you until the new 
house is ready.” 


“Oh, Aunt Mollie, you think of 
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the nicest things!” said Mary grate- 
fully. 

She just could not think of leav- 
ing Duke behind at the kennels. 
Brookland would be much nearer, 
and they would be driving out there 
often to see how the new house was 
getting along. No one, not even 
Duke, could be unhappy at Aunt 
Mollie’s house. 

“And tell Tommy,” Aunt Mollie 
continued, “that if we can get it in 
the car, we'll take the bicycle along, 
too. Then he can use it any Satur- 
day that he comes to Brookland.” 

“We'll send it by express,” said 
father when he heard of it. 

“But we won't send you by ex- 
press,” Mary said to Duke. She 
was completely happy now. 

On Monday they moved to town. 
On Tuesday they helped mother to 
unpack and put things in their usual 
places in the apartment. And on 
Wednesday, bright and early, with 
new clothes ‘and clean shiny faces, 
Mary and Tommy started off for 
school. 

The first day passed quickly and 
pleasantly, and so did the second 
and the third. There were new 
faces in the classroom and old 
friends in the school yard. It soon 
was Saturday again, and off they 
all went to Brookland. 


Such a noisy, affectionate wel- 
come as they received from Duke! 

While mother and Aunt Mollie 
stayed on the wide shady porch, 
father, Tommy and Mary, with 
Duke at their heels, walked over to 
see how the new house was com- 
ing along. It was a warm Septem- 
ber day. The noise of hammers 
could be heard as they turned into 
the road leading to the house. The 
frame work was already rising on 
the foundation. The house was be- 
ginning to take on a real definite 
shape. 

“It’s going to be lovely, isn’t it, 


“Dad?” said Mary. 


“I hope so,” replied her father. 

“Look at all that lumber!” said 
Tommy. 

“Think of all the tall straight 
trees that were cut down to build 
you a house!” said his father. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Seenery for Children’s Plays 


By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


EF: people who watch children 
have failed to observe the satisfaction a 
child takes in some sort of shelter pro- 
portioned to his size. If there is a small 
playhouse in the neighborhood, how pop- 
ular is the happy little owner! If the 
boys go into the wood, how soon will 
they be found building a hut of boughs 
and leaves, barely high enough for the 
tallest to stand upright! It is perfectly 
satisfactory to them, even if its owners 
have to crawl on all fours to get inside. 
Why not, with this principle in mind, 
design and build a diminutive set of 
scenery for children’s plays? 


Professor of Dramatic Art, Boston University 


A st of five screens may be boldly 
and openly set upon an empty platform, 
provided it has a door and windows, and 
used to mount The Three Bears or Cin- 
derella or Little Red Riding Hood, or 
any other simple play requiring an in- 
terior. If there are curtains to enclose the 
sides, and better yet, if a curtain-like 
border can fall from the proscenium arch 
to hide the top of the child-sized stage, 
all very well. But it is quite modern to 
use a unit that only suggests a setting 
rather than a unit that completely rep- 
resents one. 

Such screens, hinged together, may be 


set up and taken down as easily as the 
decorative drawing-room screens. The 
important thing is to make the set small 
enough for the little players to feel it 
intimately their own. 


A cums sense of scale works both 
ways, and it seems fitting and natural for 
the world to adapt itself to him. He de- 
lights in having trees dwarfed and flow- 
ers magnified. If the daisy’s face can 
hide his own, the flower has simply in- 
creased to his dimensions in order to put 
itself on the same plane with him. Con- 
versely, if trees are smaller, that, too, is 
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quite in accord with a friendly arboreal 
attitude. Animals of a companionable 
size take on an increased interest, and 
no child questions their representation, 
properly costumed and masked and 
played by other children, when they ap- 
pear in The Blue Bird, or in Dick Whit- 
tington. Cats, dogs, frogs and caterpil- 
lars of a proper size to dance together in 
a quadrille meet with no demurral from 
the young. Lewis Carroll knew this. 
So, too, a child prefers to enter and 
leave by a door too low in the lintel for 
a grown-up, and to look out of a win- 
dow proportionately small. A set for 
children from six to ten years old might 
be six feet high, with doors five feet high, 
and windows only a foot from the 
ground. Ag even smaller set could be 
made for tiny tots. The set of screens 
may be painted differently on either side: 
a pink and gold palace wall and a kitchen 
wall for Cinderella; an inside and an 
outside for Hansel and Gretel, or for 
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The Three Bears. A tiny fireplace can 
be added, children’s table and chairs and 
bureau. These will give a youngster a 
sense of living in a world all his own. 
Even if the play requires only the inside 
of a hut for the action, if he enters 
from what seems like the outside of a 
hut backstage, the continuity of his little 
imagination is strengthened. Through- 
out the play, when waiting his time to 
come on, he walks and speaks and lives 
wholly in the enchanted wood by the 
enchanted cottage. The fact that a 
proper exterior was left behind him, 
when he knocks and enters, his stage in- 
terior stays by him and makes his action 
natural and easy. 

If there happens to be a blue backdrop, 
or a cyclorama, and if the moon and stars 
can be brought low and magnified, they 
are even more delightful and no less 
wonderful than the heavenly bodies are. 
If the backdrop can be pricked and the 
stars lighted from behind, there is the 


added joy of the miraculous. But silver 
stars and a silver cresent cut from paper 
and pinned on are fairly exciting, too. 


Cotor in children’s settings should 
be bright and definite, rather than neu- 
tral. Adults may love a creamy beige, a 
soft gray blue, and a stone gray, but such 
colors leave a child indifferent, if not 
actually disappointed. The primary and 
secondary colors of blocks and wool and 
mats always please, but the pastels of 
pink, blue, violet and nile green are 
greatly admired. Better even than these, 
are the additional touches, if the play 
permits, of gold and silver, and of glit- 
ter. The chain stores sell a brilliant pow- 
der, called “‘flitters” and the paint stores 
carry “diamond dust.” Either, sprinkled 
on sizing of shellac when wet, will stay 
and twinkle for many a day. 


Tue tiny setting of five screen units 
should be placed so as to make a shallow 
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enclosure, since the child’s voice does not 
carry very far, and none of its volume 
should be lost. The screens will be found 
to serve somewhat as a sounding board 
and will throw the voices out towards the 
audience. Small players should be kept 
fairly well downstage and near the audi- 
ence. Footlights with the utter darkness 
beyond them, may terrify some children, 
and rehearsals should be planned to make 
this mysterious void familiar and safe. 


Sucu screens as have been referred 

to above are within the ability of many a 
teacher to make herself without calling 
in the aid of a carpenter. Lumber can 
be ordered already cut in the right dim- 
ensions from the nearest lumber yard. 
The plain unbleached muslin to cover 
them is sold over the counter at any dry 
goods store. The hardware store will 
sell the dry color for painting, and the 
brushes, the corrugated fasteners and the 
angle irons. For tools, a T square, a 
hammer, an awl and a screw driver will 
be needed. Pin hinges instead of ordi- 
nary hinges permit the five units of the 
screens to be taken apart and stacked 
one on top of another to save space, and 
will also permit the door and windows to 
be arranged in any combination desired. 
Make the two plain flats first, so as to 
gain confidence. Order from the lumber 
yard two long pieces of good quality 
white pine. It is essential to use good 
lumber. “One by three” is the size, mean- 
ing one inch thick by three inches wide. 
Six feet is the length. These two pieces, 
the sides of your flat, are called stiles. 
For top and bottom rails, order two 
pieces of the “one by three” three feet 
long. Lay the top and bottom pieces on 
the floor, three feet apart, and top them 
by the rails. By means of the T square, 
see that the right angles are exact. 
Where the rails meet the stiles, drive in 
corrugated fasteners, three at each junc- 
ture. After the oblong frame is all put 
together and held by these corrugated 
fasteners, inside of each angle, screw a 
small “angle iron.” These cost two or 
three cents apiece, and will make the 
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frame strong enough to handle freely. 

Then try the door flat. Here you have 
a slightly more ditncult problem. Make a 
frame first similar to the frame of the 
plain flat, because you will need to saw 
the pieces of lumber that go inside to 
fit. The fact that the original wood, 
“one by three”, is always pianed off at 
the lumber yard will make a Little devia- 
tion from measurements, and so the home 
scene maker will do well to order the 
lumber cut a little over the dimensions, 
and then measure and saw off the ends 
to fit, herself. 

To make the door opening, cut two 
inner stiles four feet, nine inches long. 
Lay them exactly one foot from the outer 
edge of the stiles of the frame, and par- 
allel. Have cut a top to the door opening 
three feet, seven inches, and trim it till 
it fits neatly between the outer stiles, and 
rests on the two sides of the door. Use 
the T square again to see that all angles 
are exactly right. Nail in place with cor- 
rugated fasteners, and again strengthen 
all inner angles with smaii angle irons. 

To make the window flats, make first 
two frames exactly like the six-by-three 
frames. One foot from the bottom and 
inside the stiles, lay a cross piece fitting 
exactly. Approximately, it will be two 
feet, seven inches. Lay another cross 
piece at the top of the frame, exactly 
one foot from the top. Two side pieces, 
approximately four teet long, will con- 
nect the top and bottom of the window 
frame. A cross piece in the middle of 
the window may or may not be added. 
Cardboard sections to make the divisions 
of the panes will be cut by the children 
and tacked on, to make either square or 
diamond-shaped windows. 

The door frame will be about four 
feet, eight inches by one foot, seven 
inches, and had better be made a bit too 
small than too large or it will have to be 
planed to fit. When it is all made, screw 
cabinet handles onto it, on either side, 
and attach it to the door frame by hinges. 


Tue set is now ready to cover. 
Measure off the unbleached muslin to 


cover the entire frame, and lap over an 
inch or so to allow for shrinkage. With 
small tacks, tack it on lightly, with the 
tacks half an inch from the inside edge 
of the stiles and rails. Draw it smooth 
but not too tight, because it will shrink 
when sized. After it is all tacked on, 
lay the cloth back from the wooden edge, 
spread sizing smoothly with a brush all 
over the top surface of the frame, turn 
the cloth back, and smooth evenly over 
the glue. Leave over night to dry. In 
the morning, take out all the tacks and 
slice off all cloth edge with a razor blade. 
Sizing, or glue, is made by mixing one 
pound of dry glue in two quarts of water 
and cooking it over a low flame till 
melted. 


Tue flats are now ready to be 
painted. Children old enough to handle 
a brush are old enough to paint flats. 
Dry color, or “Muralo”, is mixed with 
less expensive whiting, dry, till the color 
combination is decided. It will deepen 
when set. Add water a little at a time 
to make a smooth paste, and then thin 
out till it is creamy. Mix a quart at a 
time, and use up. It is easy to put to- 
gether, and this way, the materials will 
not be wasted. The flats can be deco- 
rated in any way desired; panelled, sten- 
ciled, dotted with motifs, even finger- 
painted. Dry color paints are so inex- 
pensive that the sets can be done over 
in an hour or two for every play. Dif- 
ferent curtains can hang at windows. 
Clever fingers can make a shingled ex- 
terior, and vines and trellises trained 
against the set of screens put up to look 
like the outside of a house. If too many 
coats get thick and peel, the flats can be 
washed off with warm water, or the old 
coats can be sprayed with an alum solu- 
tion to hold the new colors. 


Pays, dramatizations, programs, 
and little games, all will be the more de- 
lightful when set within a child-sized 
mounting. 


A Christmas Activity 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


Ler the children bring a collection 
of old Christmas cards to school. When 
they have chosen the simpler ones, en- 
courage the children to make large copies 
of them on heavy cardboard. If they can 
print well, they can print “Merry Christ- 
mas’ or “Greetings”, etc. They can then 
color them attractively and use them 
later for the Christmas program. Tied 
around their necks with red or green rib- 
bon or yarn, and suspended from behind, 


they can be used in the following exer- 
cise: 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Fourteen children may take part, each 
one holding a letter. When placed to- 
gether the letters will read, “CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS.” The children will re- 
cite as follows: 


C —for Christmas, the time for a 
new toy. 

H — for Holly bringing brightness and 
joy. 

R — for ribbon, green or red. 

I —for icicles — good trimming ‘tis 
said. 


S — for Santa that jolly old man. 

T — for tinsel; use some if you can. 

M — for Merry, Merry Christmas, we 
say! 

A— for Angels in the Heavens far 
away. 

S — for Sally who wants a doll. 


C — for cards with greetings to all. 

A — for Alice who needs a new hat. 

R — for Robert who'd like a new bat. 

D — for dolls, drum and a duck. 

S—for Stars; may they bring you 
good luck! 


The children then turn around and 
show their greeting cards on their backs. 


‘ 
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Living Art In America To-day: 


The Shirley Temple Doll 


By HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Tuy say there is only one Shirley 
Temple, and of course “they” are right, 
but this picture makes it look as though 
there were two. Indeed, if you could see 
all the dolls that have been made to look 
like Shirley Temple you might think the 
world was full of them, but no doubt 
there are still thousands of little girls 
who want a doll just like this one and I 
hope they can all have them this very 
Christmas. I have even seen little boys 
look very longingly at one of these beau- 
tiful dolls but some one usually tells boys 
that they should not play with dolls, just 
as though dolls did not need fathers as 
well as mothers! They need uncles, too, 
and big brothers and maybe doctors and 
policemen and firemen to save their lives 
and help to bring them up. It seems to 
me all right that boys and girls together 
should play with dolls sometimes, al- 
though as a rule girls do make the best 
mothers! 

Well, what about art this time? This 
picture really represents both Nature and 
Art. Shirley herself is a work of nature. 
The doll is a work of art. We ought to 
get this difference very clearly in mind 
if we are to understand our world. Na- 
ture gives us the earth, sea, sky, air and 
all the things which grow and live in our 
world, all the plants, insects, birds, fish, 
animals and people. We ourselves are 
works of ‘nature. All the things that we 
do and say, all the things we make, are 
works of art when we do them very well. 
We can never do anything well until we 
learn how. Some things are easy to do 
and some are difficult, but every thing 
has to be practiced and thought about 
before it can be mastered. An artist is 
a person who does something very well 
indeed. A master is one who does it the 
best of all. 

Now Shirley Temple has learned to 
do well some very dificult and charming 
things. She can dance, she can sing, she 
can pretend she is another little girl in 
a different place, she can laugh or cry 
just when she is supposed to, not just 
when she wants to; in short, she is an 
actress. Nature has given her a won- 
derful body, beautiful hair, sparkling 
eyes, a dimple that makes her smile ir- 
resistible, and she has learned to use all 
these gifts in the arts of the moving pic- 
ture. You say she is lucky? Yes, most of 
us are lucky, but art is not a matter of 
luck. Have you read about Shirley's 
program, how carefully she must eat, 
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how early she must go to bed, how many 
things she has to study, how little money 
she really has to spend? Do you think 
her eyes would be as sparkling if she did 
not polish them with plenty of sleep? 
What an able and devoted mother and 
father she has, and her teachers must be 
masters of their art, a most difficult one. 

Somehow I feel that the smile is gen- 
uine, that Shirley is really a happy, nat- 
ural little girl, and the reason for this is 
partly due to very careful control, a defi- 
nite, rather strict but wholesome pro- 
gram for every day and week and year. 
Of course self-control is her most impor- 
tant achievement, the power to think 
clearly about what she is doing, to learn 
her part and to play it with precision and 
yet keep the gay, enthusiastic spirit 
which 1s natural. Very seldom does ef- 
fort show through her acting. It looks 
easy, but don’t forget that there has been 
effort in the learning how to do things. 
“Everything is easy when you know 
how”, but the arts never really become 
easy, because they are always new and 
creative. They become possible, and 
they may look easy, but the arts are too 
lively to be automatic, like machine work 
which does itself when the electricity is 
turned on. 

There are several arts combined in 
this illustration. The picture itself rep- 
resents the art of photography. It was 
the photographer who posed the figures 
and provided a two-tone background. 
Both Shirley and the doll are beautifully 
dressed.’ The soft folds of plaited fabric 
make fairy-like drapery which add charm 
to every movement of the body. This 
means costume design and dress making. 

The doll seems especially delighted 
with her dress as she holds up the skirt 
like a lovely fan, and we wonder if she 
can really dance. No, of course not! It 
would spoil the fun of dolls and play- 
things if they did things themselves. The 
game is to make up things, to make be- 
lieve that the doll is Shirley or some 
other child. In real play you want to use 
your own imagination and be a creative 
artist yourself. You like to name your 
own dolls and talk for them, move them 
about and think for them, dress them, fix 
their hair and put them to bed, and the 
whole fun of the play is in this invention 
of scenes, costumes, words and actions. 
Very few little girls know that when 
they play dolls, they are amateur play- 
wrights, stage managers, directors, cos- 


tume designers, dancing teachers, and 
usually the audience as well. No wonder 
it is exciting, interesting and worth 
while, even if the dolls are not as elegant 
as this one with real hair and ribbons, 
and dainty socks. 

Boys do the same sort of thing, only 
they prefer to play pirates, Indians, 
hunters and brave parts which call for 
strength and courage. Little girls dress 
up like ladies; boys dress up like cowboys 
or sailors. It is all a part of the great art 
of acting the drama of life as we imagine 
it. It helps us to understand other lives 
besides our own and whether we call it 
play or work it is one of the very surest 
ways of getting educated. It exercises 
our feelings as well as our brains and 
muscles. Too much of school life has shut 
out the pupil’s feelings, leaving him 
rather dull at times. 

This doll is what we call a realistic 
work of art. She is a skillful model of 
Shirley Temple, a sculptured portrait 
with form, proportion, texture and facial 
expression as near as possible to the orig- 
inal. The only danger in this is that 
she might "be too expensive and delicate 
to play with constantly. One would have 
to keep her for only very gay or elegant 
occasions and even if we put on a ging- 
ham frock for homelier affairs her hair 
would be too dressy for just ordinary 
play. Perhaps one really needs more 
than one doll. A Shirley Temple and a 
dear friendly rag doll for cuddling. A 
doll with a china head including a per- 
manent wave is a great comfort unless it 
vets broken; then there is real cause for 
grief. 

You see everything has its weak points 
as well as its good ones. Every material 
which the artist finds for his uses has 
certain desirable and unique qualities 
which he may depend upon, but there 
are also certain frailties which he must 
guard against. Wood has strong fibre, 
light weight, beauty of texture and pat- 
tern but 1° is afraid of fire and it splin- 
ters unless treated with due respect. 
Glass is beautifully transparent and takes 
almost any desired form, but it breaks 
very easily and cannot be mended. Mod- 
ern science is making new materials with 
faults corrected, so we may sometime 
have indestructible dolls which can re- 
main perfect under all conditions. But in 
no case do we want dolls which do things 
for themselves, for then they would rob 

(Continued on page 60) 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE 


We love our Christmas tree. 

It has red and green lights. 

It has a pretty gold star. 

We threw play snow on it. 
Our tree is a pine. 

How good it smells! 

It makes the room smell sweet. 
Hurrah for our tree! 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in branches of trees. Where are the leaves? The tree is not 
dead. Find the tiny buds where leaves will come next spring. 


Bring in branches of pine, cedar, spruce, fir or any green branches 
you can find. Make a chart of these. Make a list of the reasons why the 
evergreen makes a good Christmas tree. 


Problems—Who Can Work These? 


1. The Christmas tree has 3 toys tied with red ribbon and 4 toys tied 
with green ribbon. How many toys in all? 


2. Mary is making gifts for 6 friends. 3 of the gifts are finished. How 
many more must Mary make? 


3. Tom is earning money to buy his Christmas gifts. He now has 3 nick- 
els and 2 dimes. How much money has Tom? 


Draw This Picture Guess Who I Am 
Draw a Christmas tree. I am very pretty. 
Put on 5 red lights. | My lights are green and red. 


I smell sweet. 
Boys and girls love me. 


I come once a year. 
Put two things under the tree. Who am I? 


Put on 4 green lights. 
Put a doll on the tree. 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Interests 


A Christmas Pageant for Kindergarten Children 


Tus idea of Giving is brought 
out throughout the pageant in mu- 
sic and story. 


(Mary and JouHNnny are sitting 
in the living room. Many is sewing 
on a doll’s dress while Jounny is 
looking at a picture book.) 

Mary: I surely will be glad when 
Christmas comes. 


Jounny: Sowill I. It is somuch 
fun giving gifts. 

Mary: Do you remember the 
story, “Why We Have Christ- 


mas ? 


Jounny: Yes. I like it. Tell it 
to me again. 


(Mary tells the story, “Why 
We Have Christmas.” ) 


JouHnny: That is a good story. 


By FRANCES L. EDWARDS 
Darlington, South Carolina 


I'm sleepy now. 


Mary: I must finish my doll’s 
dress. 


(Before long Mary and JoHNNY 
both fall asleep and dream about 
children, singing, and playing music. 
Later Santa Claus visits them.) 


(Back of stage children play “‘Si- 
lent Night” with orchestra bells. 
All sing ‘““Away in a Manger.” ) 


(“The Bells of Saint Mary’s’’ is 
played by the orchestra.) 


(Children sing an old Christmas 
song, “Christmas Chimes’, taken 
from The Music Hour in Kinder- 
garten and First Grade, Silver Bur- 
dett & Co.) 


(Santa Claus comes in while chil- 
dren sing “Santa Claus Is Coming 


to Town.” He leaves his bag of 
gifts in the living room.) 


(JoHNNY wakes up later and 
finds the bag of gifts and awakens 
Mary.) 


JounNy: Mary! Wake Up! 
Santa has been here and left his bag. 


(Mary awakes. The two to- 
gether open the bag and find gifts 
for all the guests and the children. 
Gifts for the parents are made and 
wrapped by the kindergarten chil- 
dren while in class before the pag- 
eant. In this instance uncooked 
candy was prepared. At the very 
bottom of the bag is found a Christ- 
mas wish. Johnny reads the wish 
and ends by wishing every one a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.) 


NATURE STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Broadoaks Nursery School, 
Whittier College 


IV. Sand 


Susan looked out of her win- 
dow. In the backyard next door, 
Donald was moulding sand cakes. 
Susan watched. Donald put some 
sand in a cup and he patted it 
down, pat pat; and he smoothed it 
over, smooth, smooth; and he 
turned the cup upside down onto a 
board, and lifted it up. And there, 
on the board was a sand cake that 
stood up all humpy and rounded. 

“IT want to make sand cakes too,” 
called Susan. And she ran down 
to the sandbox. 

‘““How do you do it, Donnie?” 
she asked. 


But Donald joked and shook his 
head and said, “Hi, Susie, you find 
out for yourself.” 

So Susie tried. She filled the cup 
with white dry sand, and she pat- 
ted the sand down, pat, pat; and 
she smoothed it over, smooth, 
smooth; and she turned the cup up- 
side down onto the board, and 
lifted it up. And there, on the 
board ... no, there wasn’t any 
sand cake, but just a pile of loose 
sand that would not stand up at 
all humpy and rounded. 

“Oh dear, what shall I do?” 
asked Susan. “Please tell me, Don- 
nie. 
But Donald again joked and 
shook his head and said, “Ho, Su- 
sie, you find out for yourself.” 

So Susie tried again. She filled 
the cup with white, dry sand; and 
she patted the sand down, pat, pat; 
and she smoothed the sand over, 


smooth, smooth; and she turned the 
cup upside down onto the board, 
and lifted it up. And there? No, 
there wasn’t any sand cake, but just 
a pile of loose sand that would not 
stand up at all humpy and rounded. 
“Dear, oh, dear,” sighed Susan. 
And then very carefully she 
looked at the sand in Donald’s cor- 
ner. And she saw that his sand 
was not white and it was not dry. 
Donald had made it wet and it was 
brownish because of the water. 
*“So!”” exclaimed Susan. “So!” 
And she wet her corner of the 
sandbox too, and then she tried 
once more to make a sand cake. She 
filled the cup with brown, wet sand, 
and she patted the sand down, pat, 
pat; and she smoothed it over, 
smooth, smooth; and she turned the 
cup upside down onto the board, 
and lifted it up. And there, on the 
board at last was ...a sand cake. 
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And it didn’t fall loosely down. No, 
it stood up all humpy and rounded. 


V. One Snowy Day 


Or: morning when Susan 
woke up, she saw snow outside. 
There was snow on the steps under 
her window. There was snow on 
the fender of her automobile. There 
was snow on the branches of the 
garden bushes. There was snow all 
over the ground. 

Susan jumped up—dash. She 
dressed as fast as she could — 
dash. She put on her heaviest coat 
and cap — dash. And then — dash 
— out she ran into the snow. 

Schlwish scrunch schlwish went 
Susan’s feet in the snow. 

Then Susan stretched out her 
hands. And she bent over and 
touched the snow on the steps 
under her window. And it was cold 
.. 008... and... wet 

Then Susan reached out and 
touched the snow on the fender of 
her automobile. And it was cold 
...and...soft...and... wet. 

And Susan stretched up and 
touched the snow on the branches 
of the garden bushes. And it was 
cod ... and ... Ot... 
wet. 

And then Susan bent over and 
down. And she touched the snow 
on the ground. And it, too, felt 
cold ... amd... soft... and... 
wet. 

And wherever Susan touched the 
snow, it felt cold ... and... soft 

(Series to be continued) 


School Facets 


According to the estimated value of 
school property and endowments in the 
United States, there is an investment of 
$400 for each pupil in the Nation's 
schools. 


Three per cent of the country’s adult 
population have graduated from college, 
and four per cent more have attended 
some college. 


Fourteen per cent of all adult persons 
have graduated from high school or have 
continued their education beyond that 
point. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers 
(Finger Play) 
By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


IV. Mr. Roundface and Mr. Upstraight 


This little boy — or girl — has a very round face. 

This little boy stands up tall in his place. 

This little boy is a giant so great. 

This little boy has come in just too late. 

This little boy can stand up all alone — (hold out from the rest) 
And —he says to the first, “How fat you’ve grown!” 


Trace finger around the thumb nail. 


As the last line is repeated, touch the tips of little finger and thumb 


in rhythm — 4 counts. 
(Series to be continued ) 


A Time Lime. (Continued from page 10) 


A KNIGHT Drawn for the Time Line 
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A Theater Project: Carried Out By 
Kindergarten Children 


By HELEN L. SUTCLIFFE 


A NEW radio, plus a small member- 
ship in the younger division of children 
in the kindergarten, gave incentive and 
opportunity to carry out an interesting 
project which started with very simple 
rhythmic dance steps and developed, day 
by day, into a full-fledged theater. 

The children were satisfied just to 
twirl around on their toes with their arms 
waving, to the radio music, until one day 
a little girl said that she was a fairy. 
After that, for several days, they all 
were fairies. 


Tuen, very opportunely, a large 
moth emerged from a cocoon in the 
room. He waved his wings, during the 
drying process, and suggested to the chil- 
dren that they could be butterflies in- 
stead of fairies, if they had some wings. 
Colored cheesecloth served very nicely 
for wings. We had several different col- 
ors, in yard lengths, which we split in 
half, making two pairs of wings from 
one yard of material. We tied a knot in 
the middle of the material, sewed a wrist 
band of elastic on either end and pinned 
the knot to the collar of the child’s dress 
or blouse. 

We learned the song “The Gray Co- 
coon”: 


A gray cocoon came open 
And out flew a butterfly. 
“Oh! I was only sleeping, 
For I can never die.” 
So laughed the butterfly, 
So laughed the butterfly. 


The “winged children” stood while 
they sang the song, and then started to 
dance, waving their wings, and whirling 
around on their toes. 


THe wings brought the idea of 
costumes and the next day two long 
ruffled dresses appeared. For other cos- 
tumes, they resorted to the “rag bag”, 
which contains pieces of silk and cotton 
material in bright colors, which are large 
enough to wrap around their waists, 
making skirts or aprons, or around their 
heads or shoulders, making turbans and 
scarfs. We have a large mirror, hung 
low, in the kindergarten, in which they 
either admired or criticized their make- 
ups. 


Now that the costume problem was 
pretty well taken care of, there was a 
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need for a back-stage in which to hide 
until the show opened. We have an old- 
fashioned dressing room with an arch- 
way into the kindergarten. There is a 
turning pole in this opening, and the pole 
served to hold a shower-bath curtain 
which one of the children brought. The 
dressing room, thus shut off, made an 
excellent back-stage. 

The more practical-minded boys in the 
group did the carpenter work. They 
fixed the chairs and benches in rows, and 
built a ticket office with the Dummer 
blocks and cut tickets from paper. At 
the suggestion of one little boy who loves 
to sing, they built an organ with the 
blocks, and used the small blocks for the 
keyboard. 


Wuen the stage was all set, we 
needed an audience; so we invited the 
first grade children to come to the show 
— tickets, one paper penny. When they 
arrived, the shades were drawn, throw- 
ing the room in semi-darkness. The 
ticket office was open and a child ready 
to sell tickets, a ticket-receiver was sta- 
tioned near the seats, and the little fel- 
low who loves to sing, was playing the 
organ and singing softly. 

The first-graders lined up, bought their 
tickets, gave them to the receiver, and 
sat down. The actors were in the dress- 
ing room behind the curtain, without 
much of an idea as to what they were 
going to do when they made their ap- 
pearance, except dance around and show 
their costumes. 

And that is just what they did. When 
everyone was seated and all was quiet 
except the organ, we turned on the lights 
and the radio, and the actors danced in, 
twirled about on their toes, and danced 
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out again. After much applause, they 
danced in again, stayed for a minute, 
and danced out again. They came in 
four times, and the show was over. 


Tue next day a little girl suggested 
that we have some singing with the 
dancing. She could be Shirley Temple 
and sing and dance. Another said she 
could be Eleanor Powell and dance alone. 
So our program became quite varied, and 
much more individual than it had been 
at first. We invited different first grade 
groups from time to time, for an audi- 
ence was absolutely essential to the hap- 
piness of the actors. 


One day, after the children had 
decked themselves out in their “rag bag” 
costumes and skipped back and forth 
from the mirror to the doll house where 
they dressed, they gathered around one 
little girl who seated herself on a chair 
in the middle of the stage. 

‘Now talk,” she said. “Today we must 
be actors.” 

They were all at a loss as to what to 
talk about, so they all just walked around 
her. 

Finally she jumped up and came over 
to me and said, “How shall we say it?” 

It was the first time they had had to 
appeal directly to me for help. I told her 
that I would tell them all a story, and I 
selected “Spry Mouse” because of its 
dramatic possibilities. After the story, 
we decided just how Spry Mouse would 
talk and how Brown Owl would talk. 

“Let's play it,” was the next sugges- 
tion. So, on the stage, we arranged the 
necessary furniture, and chose two chil- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


A Project in History 


ab ESK outline maps are among the 
least expensive of the teacher’s aids, and 
the selection available covers every part 
of the world. Using them to a greater 
extent in the history class not only makes 
it more interesting but also combines 
facts in such a way that the pupil re- 
members much more easily. 

Supply each pupil with such a map 
of the section to be studied. As an im- 
portant event is studied, let the children 
find the approximate location on the out- 
line map (in itself, this is excellent prac- 
tice). There will not be space to write 
all the details in the map, so number 
each spot and write a short description 
on a separate sheet of paper, giving the 
paragraph a number to correspond with 
the one on the map. 

As the study progresses, new events 
at or near spots already marked will be 
taken care of by adding a paragraph 
under the correct key number on the 
extra sheet. Thus the pupils get a “lo- 
cation sense” in their history, where 
formerly two events in the same terri- 
tory but at different times seldom seemed 
to have any connection. 

Daily, weekly, or monthly reviews of 
the work covered may be had quickly 
by discussing any or all the numbers, 
unifying the work by a sectional cross 
study covering an entire territory in a 
few minutes. The outline maps and ac- 
companying notes may be filed away as 
completed, requiring far less room than 
ordinary history notebooks, and brought 
out for term reviews months later. 

And just watch interest in local his- 
tory grow rapidly when the pupils realize 
how much of importance took place 
within a radius of one hundred miles of 
their home! Yet no other method of 
history teaching brings out this fact with 
full force, for others present one bit of 
local history here and another there with 
no attempt to accumulate it all in such 
a way that the pupil is thrilled and in- 
terested enough to want to enlarge on 
the subject. 

— GrEoRGE M. Dobson 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


A Tree Decorated by the Class 


Aut the pupils came from homes 
where a well decorated tree was taken 
for granted. So such a tree in the school- 
room was not calculated to bring forth 
much enthusiasm. One of the Christmas 
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stories in a magazine told of how some 
poor children fixed up a tree with what 
materials they could find in their poor 
home. We decided to see how we could 
do the same and not buy from the store. 
Each child was asked to plan what we 
could use, that we would not have to 
buy. 

The tree was placed on the sand table. 
We made small chains from strips used 
to weave mats. These were made as 
small as possible and were used instead 
of pop corn or cranberries. Then we 
made lanterns of colored paper and as 
they were also small, they made a gay 
showing. From empty spools the boys cut 
odd-shaped ornaments with their pocket 
knives. We had some gilt and silver 
paint in the cupboard, and the girls gave 
each of these spools a coat of paint. A 
collection of pine cones had been brought 
by a boy who spent his summer in the 
mountains. These were touched with gilt 
also. Cornucopias were made of small- 
sized squares of gay colored papers and 
folded. Paper canes were cut from red 
paper and striped with white chalk. Two 
circles were cut of bright colors. One 
was split down the middle and crossed 
over the other, making a sort of paper 
ball. Pictures of colored toys were 
mounted on heavier paper and then cut 
out to hang in place. 

The finished tree was a thing of beauty 
in the eyes of the class as it was truly 
their very own and a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten joy of that Christmas. 


— NELLE C. WESKAMP 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Transparencies 


I rwo that transparencies are 
always pleasing to the children in the 
kindergarten, as well as to the mothers 
and others who visit our rooms. 

A very easy way to make them and 
have a change is to use an embroidery 
hoop such as can be purchased for ten 
cents. Simply put the desired design be- 
tween two thicknesses of oiled or wax 
paper, cut to fit the circle, slip in a 
loop of thread or silkateen for a loop 
by which to hang it —and the task is 
done. 

My children are always interested to 
bring hoops from their mothers’ supply 
and to make the transparencies to take 
home. They also save their pennies to 
buy a hoop and have a surprise gift for 
mother. 

— Rusy G. Hawes 
Augusta, Maine 
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CHRISTMAS HELPS 


Cape Cod Cottage Sewing Box 


Taxe a pasteboard box (any size 
you wish) and add a roof. Leave one 
side open on hinge. Paint the whole 
thing in white enamel. Give it two or 
three coats; be sure that it is thoroughly 
dry before applying a second coat. Paint 
the window and door casings in a Cape 
Cod blue. Hollyhocks look very pretty 
painted on the side. The roof painted 
red is attractive. Children will enjoy 
making these for their mothers. If you 
wish a small chimney, glue one in and 
on and paint it red. 


Marshmallow Christmas Tree 


Uss a marshmallow as a base. In the 
center of the marshmallow stick a pipe 
cleaner. Twist another pipe cleaner 
around the center stick so that it 
branches out on each side like a tree. A 
little farther up twist another around. 
One that is not quite so long. A little 
farther up twist yet another one, still 
shorter. Use four, each one a little short- 
er as they go toward the top. Tie tiny 
little gum drops on each end and stick 
one on the top. Children like to make 
these, and they make delightful favors 
for a party of children. 


Sewing Case 


Tus project is suitable for a fourth 
grade. Take cardboard, rather heavy, 
six inches by four inches, and make it 
oval-shaped. Paste on this cardboard 
some pretty wall paper — any wall paper 
with dainty light blue forget-me-knots, 
or pink rose buds, or yellow flowers is 
very pretty. Use the buttonhole stitch 
around the edge in black thread. The 
boys at first found it hard to sew but 
they soon learned and did better than 
some of the girls. About two inches in 
from both ends punch a hole in both top 
and bottom or in the two cardboards. 
Place a white spool of thread and a 
black spool of thread between the two 
cardboards. Place a narrow ribbon of 
pink, blue or yellow, or whatever your 
color scheme is, through one spool and 
up through the other and make a bow 
of ribbon on top. This is very easy to 
make and is very attractive. 
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Clothespin Dolls as Tiebacks 
for Curtains 


Buy some clothespins, the kind that 
open and shut with a spring. Also buy 
some medium-size pearl buttons with two 
eyes and a bottle of black indelible ink. 
Glue a button to the top of the clothes- 
pin. Take your pen, draw a curve of 
hair along the upper edges of the button, 
bring it well down along the side. Make 
two tiny dots for a nose and two larger 
dots for eyes, two fine lines for the eye- 
brows, and a curve for the mouth. 

You will need about a yard of ribbon 
about three and one-half inches wide, 
providing you haven't any satin or mate- 
rial with which to dress the doll. Pretty 
percale also makes attractive dresses. 
First make bonnets for each little head; 
next a slip of white muslin. Over this 
place the dress, pleated at the top and 
held with bows of baby ribbon. You 
might finish the hem of the skirt with 
black thread in the running stitch, or in 
some other manner. 

Any mother would be delighted to re- 
ceive a pair of these dolls from her child. 


Old Electric Light Bulbs as 
Tree Decorations 


T axe old burned-out electric light 
bulbs and paint in gold or silver. Paint 
some in brilliant shades of enamel and 
when wet sprinkle with artificial snow. 
Paint some in spirals or stripes in combi- 
nations of colors. Just shellac some and 
then sprinkle with snow. Make the col- 
ors gay. When they are thoroughly dry, 
wind very fine picture wire around the 
bulb twice and fasten, to form a hanger. 
Add some sort of decoration to cover 
the socket. Bits of tinsel or bright silver 
or gold Christmas paper may be wrapped 
around it and allowed to hang down. 
Cut the lower edges in the shape of 
petals and it will resemble a lily. Red 
paper makes a pretty poinsettia. It is 
easy to make each one different. These 
bulbs are a good substitute for the fragile 
baubles to be purchased in the stores, and 
the children will like to make them. They 
look very attractive on the tree. 


Felt Change Purses 


Tese make delightful gifts and 
are easy to make, too. Take a piece of 
felt cloth twelve inches long and four 
inches wide. Use any color you wish. 
Fold over one end about four inches to 
form a pocket, leaving the other end free 
to form a flap like that of an envelope. 
Go around the whole thing with the 
buttonhole stitch, making the stitches 
small and very even. Sew on snap fast- 
ener for closing. On the outside of the 
flap, over the fastener stitches, sew on 


cloth petals of a poinsettia and leaves of 
green or some other flower or design. A 
daisy is always attractive and simple to 
do. The bright colors such as red or 


green are especially appropriate at 
Christmas. 


Animal Bags Made from 
Old Felt Hats 


Save all your old felt hats, espe- 
cially the bright colored ones as they 
make the prettiest bags for children. 
Take a felt hat, or some inexpensive felt 
material, and cut right through the 
crown, from one side to the other. Wash 
the felt in luke warm water; then stretch 
the pieces on a table so that they are flat, 
and let them dry. The result will be two 
straight pieces. Be sure and press them 
with a hot iron before they are thor- 
oughly dry. Next draw a pattern of an 
animal six inches by four inches, such as 
a bear, duck or kitten. Pin it to one 
piece of the felt and cut it out. Cut a 
second piece exactly the same, only leave 
a flap at the top to lap over. Sew the 
two pieces together but be sure and 
leave a three-inch opening where the 
flap comes. Sew a large snap to the flap. 
Shoe buttons make good eyes for the ani- 
mal. Embroider a mouth if you wish. 


Bottle Cap Book Ends 


A userut Christmas gift may be 
made from old bottle caps— caps that 
come from soda bottles. They are simple 
to make and almost any father would 
appreciate them. Boys particularly like 
to make them. Take two pieces of lum- 
ber about one inch thick and measuring 
six inches by five inches on the sides. 
Round off the two top corners. Take 
two pieces of lumber one inch thick and 
six inches by three inches in size and nail 
these small pieces to the bottom of the 
larger pieces, one on each. Cover the 
larger pieces with putty and insert the 
caps in the putty, placing them in a row 
and close together. You can make several 
rows and so will need many caps to make 
a set of book ends. You must have the 
caps ready because you must finish the 
project immediately once you put the 
putty on, as it dries quickly and if dry, 
caps cannot be put into it. After 
they are all on, let the ends stand over 
night. Then paint them with bright col- 
ored enamels. 

— HELEN C. LARGE 
Bristol, Conn. 


Pride in Reading 


A system for teaching children to 
pride themselves on their reading, 
through the application of automobile 


driving to reading, has been perfected 
by Miss Rena Counts, third grade teacher 
in the Harris Avenue School here. Her 
class of thirty-five pupils seems to enjoy 
this unique method greatly. According to 
her system, if a child reads well, it is only 
natural that he or she is a good driver 
and drives a good car. A bad reader is a 
bad driver and drives a Model T Ford or 
a second-hand car and is frequently off 
the road. In the same manner the pupil 
who reads well is a careful driver, drives 
an expensive type of car, stops at all 
the signals and obeys all driving laws. 

“There are many children to whom 
reading is nothing but a calling of 
words,” says Miss Counts, “but reading 
becomes something different when linked 
with a subject in which they are vitally 
interested. There is hardly a child any- 
where who is not interested in driving 
an automobile. Therefore, I picked auto- 
mobiles. 


“I don’t know exactly where I got 
the idea for the plan. It came, prob- 
ably, as a lot of things that teachers do 
when they have to figure out some- 
thing a little different in order to keep 
their pupils interested. It may have 
started from the game of transportation 
which I used to play.” 

Miss Counts first let her class devise 
a group of safety rules of their own, 
and from this point their interest in 
driving was carried into reading. In the 
reading exercises each child becomes a 
traveler. As a reader each child travels 
either in a new automobile, a second- 
hand one, or a Model T Ford, and no- 
body in the class, says Miss Counts, 
will attempt to travel in a car which 
his ability prohibits. Therefore, a bad 
reader knows that if he tries to travel 
in a new car he will run off the road and 
damage it. 

Miss Counts has worked out the fol- 
lowing system of traffic signals to apply 
to punctuation in the reading class: the 
period becomes a stop sign; 2 comma, a 
slow sign; and an exclamation mark, a 
fire or ambulance signal. A driver runs 
his car off the road if he fails to pro- 
nounce his words properly. If he loses 
his place on the page, it amounts to be- 
ing on the wrong road or to getting lost. 

To further enforce these traffic regu- 
lations a Ranger Club has been estab- 
lished consisting of a captain and several 
lieutenants. The Ranger captain is the 
policeman who calls out violations of the 
stop, slow and danger signals. Méiss 
Counts says the captain must be more 
than a good reader; he must be a per- 
fect little gentleman. One of the lieu- 
tenants is selected each day as a me- 
chanic to repair damaged “automobiles.” 


— ERWIN HICKMAN, 
San Angelo, Texas. 
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The Holdens Build a House 
(Continued from page 39) 
“Whole forests of them,” said 
Tommy. 
“Not quite,” laughed Mr. Hol- 


den, “but many trees— and dif- 
ferent kinds of trees,” he added. 


“Different kinds?” repeated 
Mary. 


Even Tommy looked puzzled. 
“Different kinds for different 


places in the house,” said Mr. Hol- 


den. “Some woods are soft and 
some are hard. Didn't you know 
that?” he asked. 


“I shouldn’t think soft wood 
would be any good,” said Mary. 

“It is good for kindling wood 
and packing boxes, but not much 
good for building houses,” said Mr. 
Holden. 

“What makes some wood hard 
and some soft?” asked Tommy. 

“The way the tree grows,” ex- 
plained his father. “Trees that grow 
very fast produce soft wood. When 
a tree grows very, very slowly, the 
wood is very hard.” 

“You need good hard wood for 
building houses,” he continued. 
“You need woods like cypress, hard 
pine and oak for the outside of the 
house and for the floors. It takes 
from fifty to eighty years for a tree 
to grow and .produce wood like 
that.” 

“Some trees grow for more than 
a hundred years,” said Tommy. 
“We learned that in school.” 

“They grow for two or three 
hundred years,” agreed Dad. “Ma- 
hogany does that. Woods like that 
are very beautiful.” 

Near the shack in the corner, 
where the bags of cement had been 
piled before, Tommy spied a pile 
of bright red bricks. “Where are 
they going to use those?” he asked. 

‘For the fireplace and the chim- 
ney,” said Mr. Holden. 

““What makes them so red, Dad? 
They don’t paint bricks, do they?” 

“No, that’s a natural color,” said 
his father. 

‘Some bricks are yellow,” said 
Mary remembering a house she 
passed on her way to school each 


morning. “Why is that, Daddy?” 

“Bricks are made of clay,” ex- 
plained Mr. Holden. “Clay depos- 
its, suitable for brick making, are 
found in many parts of the country. 
Certain minerals in the clay settle 
the color the brick will be when it 


is Mr. Adams. I want to talk to 
him. Skip along for a while and 
I'll call you when it’s time to go 
home.” 


Project 


(c) Selection of building materials 


is baked.” 1. Foundations of cement 
“Baked?” laughed Mary, think- (Possible discussion of other 
types, granite, field stone, brick) 
ing of cakes and cookies. 
> apap of 2. Major construction, well selected 
e Clay when 10S wet an ake 2 of all brick, stucco 
bricks in a big oven. What is it 
they call the oven, Daddy?” 
“A kiln,” said his father. ““There 


3. Brick fireplace and chimney con- 
struction. 


(To be continued ) 
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PRICE, POSTPAID, 60¢ 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A Theater Project 
(Continued from page 51) 


dren for the characters, and the rest of 
us sat in the chairs and watched the per- 
formance. We had enough performances 
so that every child had a turn to be one 
character or the other. 

Now we had so varied a program that 
we had to decide which part should come 


first. 


“Write it down,” said one child. 
“Make a program.” 

This was the first time we had had a 
need for reading or writing. We made 
a program, and marked the different acts, 
1-2-3. Then we chose an announcer. 

There are two girls in the seventh 
grade, kindergarten helpers, whose cur- 
iosity had been aroused by the stage 
properties they had seen around the kin- 
dergarten. In order to satisfy them, we 
invited their entire class to a perform- 
ance. It was a gala occasion for us, for 
our audiences heretofore had been chil- 
dren about our own size. The carpen- 
ters arranged the seats, ticket office and 
organ, the actors were costumed with 
special care, our large posters were put 
up to serve as scenery, the announcer 
knew his part, and everything was ready. 
The program was a folded paper with 
just three numbers: 


1. Dancing 
2. Singing 
3. Acting 


The big seventh grade children bought 
their tickets and were as pleased with 
the show as if it had been put on by 
professionals. The performance was 
about as finished a product as could be 
expected from kindergarten children. 


Tue dramatizing seems to appeal to 
all of the children. Even the “carpen- 
ters” who spurned the dancing, clamor 
to be “Brown Owl.” They are playing 
“Pig Pig and Goose Goose” now, and it 
looks as if the ballet may give way to 
drama. 


Before the First Christmas 
(Continued from page 14) 
Mohammed's Message 


When Mohammed grew up, he still 
remembered the one God he had heard 
the Jews talking about when he went to 
Syria on that long trip. 

He was not a strong man and he had 
fainting fits in spite of the desert train- 
ing of his youth. 

He spent long hours in a cave up on 
the hillside, and there he fasted and 
thought. 

Was the God of the Jews real, or 
were there true gods in the idols? 

One day, in one of his fainting spells, 
an angel appeared to him, bearing in his 
hand a silken scroll. 


The angel spoke, saying, “Read.” 

“T cannot read,” replied Mohammed. 

The angel spoke again. “Read.” 

Mohammed read, “There is but one 
god, Allah, and Mohammed is his pro- 
phet.” 

Mohammed went about telling all the 
people of Mecca to throw down their 
idols and worship Allah. 

Some of the people of Mecca were 
angry with Mohammed, but a great 
many people followed him, and those 
were his disciples. 

—E.G. 


The Flight 


Mohammed had a great many enemies 
who wanted to drive him out of Mecca, 
especially when he told them to destroy 
the idols in the Kaabe. 


North of Mecca was the little town of 
Medina. The people of Medina used to 
make pilgrimages to Mecca every year, 
and they were much interested in the 
story of Allah. 


They said that Mohammed and his fol- 
lowers could come to their city to live, 
and the enemies would not follow them 
there. 


One night when some wicked men 
came to kill Mohammed, his friend Abu 
Bekr helped him to escape. They went 
to Mohammed’s cave on the hill and 


stayed there until it was safe to leave 
for Medina. 


Abu Bekr’s servant brought fast rid- 
ing camels, and they went from Mecca 
to Medina in four days. This is called 
the Hejira. 


—L.C. 


*Other references: 


Story of Buddhism. Outline of History (pp. 
355-371). H. G. Wells. 

Story of Confucius. Outline of History (pp. 
372-376). H. G. Wells. 

The Enchanted Past. Jeannette R. Hodgdon. 

Poems from The Junior World Anthology. 
Mark Van Doren. 


THE BUS 


By VERNA HILLs 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The wheels of the bus go round and 
round, 

Round and round, round and round; 

The wheels of the bus go round and 
round, 

Over the city streets. 


The horn of the bus goes ““Too-to-too, 
“"Too-to-too, too-to-too,” 

The horn of the bus goes ““Too-to-too” 
At other busses it meets. 


The people in the bus go up and down, 
Up and down, up and down; 

The people in the bus go up and down, 
Bouncing off their seats. 


— 
— 
— 
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Our Step Backward Three 
Hundred Years 


(Continued from page 20) 


5. They became much more indepen- 
dent in their search for information. In 
place of saying, “Well, Miss : 
I just can’t find this”, they would search 
until they did find it. 


C. Acquaintance With Community Life 


1. In their search for antiques, the 
children became acquainted with many 
of the older people who greatly enjoyed 
this “publicity” and displaying their 
cherished possessions. 

2. Two of the children, chosen by 
the group, went to see old Mrs. Foster 
who has a real spinning wheel, to ask 
her if she would come to talk to us. In- 
stead, she invited us to her home to see 
her actually operate the spinning wheel. 
The children enjoyed this very much and 
gained an appreciation of the length of 
time required for spinning. 

3. The children became more appre- 
ciative of their churches after they read 
of the long, cold services of the colonists, 
of the foot stoves, and the fox’s tail. 


D. Resources For Leisure 


1. Many of the children enjoyed mak- 


ing the rag rugs so much that they made 
several at home. 


2. Five of the girls became interested 
(through the samplers) in needlework 
and organized a sewing club which met 
on Saturdays. 


3. Tommy spends his spare time fash- 
ioning bowls, pitchers, and other articles 
from clay. He seems very apt at that 
sort of work. 


4. They became interested in reading 
books about the life and adventures of 
colonial children. 


5. Wilma became interested in Grand- 
ma Moser’s quilt and started to piece a 
quilt. 


VIII. LEAps TO OTHER PROFITABLE 
ACTIVITIES 


A. A study of the relations between 
the colonists and Indians. (Penn’s treaty, 
The French and Indian Wars, Trading 
Posts, etc.) 


B. A study of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


C. A study of the Pioneer Days after 
the East became thickly settled and a 
new frontier was sought. 


D. An extensive study of Agriculture, 
comparing and contrasting methods, im- 
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plements and crops of colonial times with 
those of today. 


E. A study of Inventions from the 
crude, hand-made tools of the colonists 
to the complicated machinery of the pres- 
ent age. 

F. A study of Illumination from the 


Betty-lamp and whale-oil lamp to the 
incandescent light of today. 


G. A study of Communication from 
early times to the present. 


HISTORY 
By MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 
Boston, Massachusetts 


What matter if he does not know 

The date of wars, the names of towns? 
He draws upon the testing sheet 

A Roman host on Sussex Downs. 


From mouth of Thames to Doncaster 
He sketches in the Roman road. 

Is not all history more his own 
Than what a printed textbook showed? 


When Shall We Consider Talent? 


The gifted children in the past have 
been the most poorly taught of all our 
pupils. 

C. C. Certain in A Course of Study in 


Creative Writing for the Grades, Ele- 
mentary English Review. 


BOB BBB BRE BBB RBBB BBS 


trade number 


IS ALSO IMPORTANT... 


DIXON 


JERSEY 


So make your specification read 


BEGINNERS’ No. 308 


SCHOOL BUREAU—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW 
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Free Dramatization in the Primary 
Grades, or a Play for Christmas 


By IDA E. FISHER 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 


| eee dramatization has many things 
to commend it for the primary grades. 
There are no lines to be memorized, no 
parts to be learned. Action, expression 
and speech are spontaneous, dramatic, 
real. Childish imagination and ingenuity 
find satisfaction. Responsibility for the 
success of the play rests on the children. 
It is their play. They are critical, crea- 
tive, ingenious and resourceful in making 
it effective. Actors are carefully chosen 
by the children after many tryouts, and 
those trying out are remarkably respon- 
sive to the suggestions and criticisms 
made by the other children. Each child 
says and does the thing he thinks the 
real character would say and do under 
the circumstances. And if at the last 
minute a child is absent or ill, almost any 
other child can take the part and carry 
it through. 

The creative imaginative teacher will 
find little difficulty in getting dramatic 
results. At first she may need to suggest 
here and there in her attempts to put 
children’s imaginative and play-acting 
abilities to work, but she will soon be 
rewarded by the intelligence, enthusiasm 
and spontaneity with which children will 
carry the play along. 


Tue following play is given almost 
word tor word as it was presented in the 
final performance. Costumes, stage set- 
tings and stage properties were planned 
by the children. The final cast of char- 
acters was chosen after the last practice. 
Children also discussed stage presence, 
speaking voice, and even “what we shall 
do if people clap.” 

Some details of the working out of the 
play may be helpful. It was Christmas 
time and the children were planning a 
program for their parents. Miss Dye said, 
“How would you like to make up your 
own play?” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do that,” said the chil- 
dren. 

“I have a little wolf suit somebody 
might wear if you can think of a way to 
have a wolf in your play.” 

“I'd like to be the wolf,” said several 
children. 

Miss Dye said, “But if we have a wolf 
in the play, the wolf will have to do or 
say something. What do you think we 
can have happen in the play?” 

Quick as a flash a child cried, “Oh, I 
know. We can have the wolf steal Santa 
Claus’s pack.” 


“Yes, yes, let’s have him steal Santa’s 
pack,” cried the children. 

“When would the wolt steal it?” 

“He could steal it while Santa Claus 
is in the house leaving the presents for 
the children.” 

“But it he is in the house, will he not 
have his pack with him? How could the 
wolf steal it?” 

“Santa has several packs,” said one 
child practically. “He has to have many 
packs to hold all the presents. The wolf 
could steal it out of Santa's sleigh while 
Santa is in the house.” 

“But how will Santa know that his 
pack is stolen?” 

“Well,” said a child, “when he goes 
out to get that pack, he will not find it 
and then he will know it is stolen.” 

Donna said, “Why couldn’t we have 
a Mrs. Santa Claus? She could sit in the 
sleigh while Santa goes in the house, and 
then when the wolf steals the pack, she 
can call out and tell Santa that the pack 
is stolen.” 

“T think that is better,” said Anabil. 

Miss Dye said, “If we have a Mrs. 
Santa sit in the sleigh, how shail we bring 
the sleigh in? We can’t have any rein- 
deer, you know.” 

“We could have six boys just play as 
if they are reindeer,” said John. 

“We could make big horns out of 
Miss Dye’s heavy paper,” said Dick. 
“We could fasten them on our heads, 
and we could pull the sleigh in front of 
the house where the little boy and girl 
live.” 

“I think this will make a good play,” 
said Miss Dye. “But let's go back to the 
beginning. How will you begin your 
play?” 

The children did not know. 

Miss Brown said, “Maybe your play 
ought to be a little longer. Can you 
think of any more people to put in your 
play? Could you have something happen 
before the wolf steals the pack?” 

“We could have the little boy and 
girl,” said Harold. “Lyle and Lois would 
be just about right for the little boy and 
girl. They are not very big, you know.” 

“They would be just right,” said Bon- 
nie. 


“I know what,” said Wanda. “They 
could be playing on the floor, and I could 
be the mother and come in and tell them 
to hang up their stockings and go to bed 
because Santa Claus likes little boys and 
girls to go to bed early on Christmas Eve. 
He does, you know.” 

“T think Wanda would make a good 
mother,” said Gerry. 

Miss Dye said, “Let’s play this part of 
the story and see how we like it.” 

So Lyle, Lois and Wanda acted out 
this part of the play. 

While they were practicing Anabil 
said, “We need a fireplace. Then Lyle 
and Lois can hang up their stockings. 
That would make our play nicer.” So 
the fireplace was added. 

At first Lyle could think of nothing to 
say, but other children asked him to tell 
what he wanted for Christmas and he 
was soon voluble enough. 

While children were rehearsing a later 
bit of the play, the wolf suddenly, and 
on his own initiative, appeared at the 
window, listening. He said, “Those chil- 
dren are talking about Christmas. I won- 
der what Christmas is. What are pres- 
ents? I'd like to have a present, too. I 
wonder who Santa Claus is. I must find 
out.” 

This spontaneous little bit added 
greatly to the play and other children 
were encouraged to dress up their parts. 
Children were constantly free to make 
suggestions and criticisms znd the prac- 
tices were frequently halted to make or 
at least to try out, improvements. 

When the wolf had finally stolen the 
pack, many of the children thought the 
play should end there. Some thought dif- 
ferently. 

Bonnie said, “The wolf stole the pack. 
He ought to be punished. We should 
think up a way for Santa Claus to get 
his pack. The wolf should be punished 
so he won't do it any more.” 

John, who was Santa temporarily, said, 
“Let’s practice that part again. I believe 
I can do it better.” 

When Mrs. Santa called out that the 
pack was stolen, Santa ran out, caught 
the wolf, and said, angrily, “Why did 
you steal my pack? Don’t you know that 
those presents are for the children? Why 
did you do it, anyway?” 

And a very shy little Mrs. Santa Claus 
said, “Well, Mr. Santa, it’s Christmas. 
Let’s forgive him this time,” and the final 
ending took shape. 
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The Play 


(The children are playing on the floor. 
The mother enters.) 


MoTHER: Well, children, this is the 
night before Christmas, so you had bet- 
ter go and get your stockings and hang 
them up. Santa Claus likes little boys 
and girls to hang up their stockings. 


LyLe: All right, mother. 


(They run and get their stockings and 
hang them up in front of the fireplace. 
They run back to the mother.) 


MoTHER: What would you like for 
Christmas, children? 


Lois: Oh, I want a new doll, and I 
want a little broom, too. 


LyLeE: I'd like to have a tractor, and 
a train, and I want a ball, too. 


MoTHER: Well, I think you had bet- 
ter go to bed, now. Santa doesn’t like 
little boys and girls who don’t go to bed 
early. 


CHILDREN: All right, mother. 


(They go off stage, and the mother 
soon follows. THE WOLF appears at the 
window. ) 


WotF: I heard them talking about 
Christmas. I wonder what Christmas is. 
I heard them talking about presents. I 


wonder what they are. Who is Santa 
Claus? I know what Ill do. Ill wait 
till Santa Claus comes along and then I'll 
steal his pack. Then I shall have all the 
presents for myself. 


(The wolf hides. The reindeer come 
in, drawing the sleigh. MR. AND MRs. 
SANTA are riding in the sleigh.) 


Mr. SANTA: Whoa, Dunder! Whoa, 
Blitzen! (He gets out of the sleigh and 
takes one of the bags.) Do you suppose 
the children are asleep? 


Mrs. SANTA: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. SAnTA: I believe so. Well, you 
stay and watch my packs while I go in 
and fill the stockings. I won't be gone 
very long. 


(SANTA takes his pack to the fireplace, 
fills the stockings and puts several boxes 


on the floor by the fireplace.) 


Mrs. SANTA: Mr. Santa Claus! Mr. 
Santa Claus! The wolf is stealing your 
pack! 


(SANTA runs out, catches the wolf and 
takes his pack. He holds the wolf as he 


talks to him.) 
4 6 
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Mr. SANTA: Why did you steal my 
pack? Don’t you know these presents 
are for the boys and girls? 


THE WOLF: No. 


Mr. SANTA: Why did you steal my 
pack? 


THE WoLF: I wanted some presents, 
too. 


Mr. SANTA: What kind of present 
do you want? 


WoLF: I want some meat. 


Mr. SANTA: Do you think you should 
have any when you stole the presents 
from the boys and girls? 


Mrs. SANTA: Oh, well, Mr. Santa 
Claus, it’s Christmas. Let’s be good to 
the wolf. 


Mr. SANTA: Well, I'll see if I have 
any. But I don’t know whether I do 
have any. 


(He hands the wolf a package.) 


Wor: Thank you, Santa Claus. 
Now I shall have a Merry Christmas, 
too. 


(He goes off the stage. SANTA and 
Mrs. SANTA are driven off the stage by 
the reindeer.) 


SANTA: Get up, Dunder! Get up, 
Blitzen! 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 


@ EAGLE ALPHA 


245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly for the first step in writing, followed 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


by PRACTICE as a 


the regular size pencil. 


step-down to 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS..ecee 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


NEWYORK.USA 
N = 
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Living Art In America To-day 
(Continued from page 46) 


us of the great joy of thinking for them, 
talking for them, deciding what they 
shall do, what they shall wear and where 
they shall go or stay. In short, the doll 
must submit to our ideas, must follow 
our imagination, she must be a perfect 
puppet in the hands of the little girl who 
takes possession of her at Christmastime 
with the glad words, “This is my doll.” 


It is of vital interest to parents and 
teachers to note how unerringly children 
explore all the basic arts in their chosen 
forms of play. The humblest toy train 
leads the boy into the dramatic arts as 
he pushes it across the floor while he pro- 
vides all the noises and action of whistle, 
wheels, bells, hissing steam, grinding 
brakes, shouting train crew, station mas- 
ters, passengers and whatever his imagi- 
nation offers by way of episodes, possible 
or otherwise. Electric trains and talking 
dolls are better for adults. Children pre- 
fer to use their own energies and ideas. 
The doll, the toy train, the hobby horse 
offer an introduction to practice and ap- 
preciation of drama. 


Building blocks lead the mind toward 
architecture. 


The sand box or a handful of clay 
leads to the world of form as felt by a 
sculptor. 

A bit of chalk, crayon, pencil or bet- 
ter yet a brush and box of paints invite 
the hand to swing out into space with 
line, color, and picture and patterns. 

The natural energy of young muscles 
leads from prancing to dancing. 

The sound of one’s own voice encour- 
ages speech and possibly song. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
language, music, the dance and drama 
may be called the seven greatest arts. 
There are hundreds of related or minor 
arts, and all contribute to the art of liv- 
ing. Children try them all in their nat- 
ural play. When adults do these things 
we call their performances art. The art- 
ist is simply a man or woman who has 
kept on with one or more of these nat- 
ural occupations, finding unending chal- 
lenge to his skill and greatest satisfaction 
in creative adventure. In some cases he 
makes money but he usually succeeds 
best if he can keep his mind and heart 
in his work, not on the financial reward. 
Art is not acquisitive, it is expressive. 
The amateur or lover has the right mo- 
tive. Art has more to do with life than 
with dollars. All the money in the world 
could scarcely bring forth or buy some of 
the works of art which are prized 
above all else by their owners — 
and what little girl would sell her doll! 

Over and over again we need to be 
reminded that little children could lead 
us into a better world. With all their 
weaknesses and petty faults they are in- 
stinctively right in their attitudes toward 
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life; their natural absorption in play is 
the true basis of a real design for living. 
Children can learn much from us but 
we, as teachers, can learn even more 
from them. In short, play is the clue to 
all progress in modern education. Chil- 
dren are never more serious than when 
they are at play. Older people too often 


become the dolls or puppets of life, los- 
ing their power to enjoy either work or 
play. The artist retains this creative way 
of living, and we should all be artists. 

May Christmas time renew our child- 
like enthusiasm for expressive living! 
We humbly thank Shirley Temple and 
the doll for reminding us of all this. 
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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
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CHINESE VILLAGE 
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Price, each, 80.60 postpaid 
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much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 
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BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect 
texture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, as they mix with water 
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to two quarts of colors. 
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children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
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Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 


Sharp Point Scissors 
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INSTRUCTOR 
Full-Color Prints 


of 100 Favorite 
Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES 
Large Prints (For the Teacher) 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and are 
particularly adapted for classroom display, 
and for framing if desired. Each print is 
mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder 
are printed the story of the picture, story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sug- 
gestions to the teacher, etc. 

30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 
Cents, Each, Prepaid. 


50 or more, 25 


Miniature Prints (For Pupils) 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 34 
x 444 inches, reproduce the colors of the orig- 
inal paintings with the same fidelity as the 
large Instructor prints described above. 


2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. 
Minimum order 50 Cents. 


20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a 
dozen or more of a subject. 


1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more as- 
sorted as desired. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 Full-Color Miniature Prints—one of each 
of the 100 subjects illustrated and listed on 
this page—FOR ONLY $1.00, PREPAID. 


Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of 
the 100 famous paintings illus- 
trated at left and listed be- 
low. The study of each pic- 
ture includes: the story of the 
picture, the story of the artist, 
suggested questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, 
and a small reproduction of 
the painting. There is a con- 
venient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 
104 pages, size 7 x 1014 inch- 
es. Heavy paper covers. Price 
50 cents, postpaid. 


STUDIES 
o FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


List of Subjects 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 52 The Angelus—Millet 77 The Old Water Mill Hob- 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo bema 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight— 28 Road Through the Trees— 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
Bonheur seer Corot 55 The Jester—Hals 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 4) Hobbema Rembrandt 
6 By the River—Lerolle Botticelli 57 Children of Charles I—Van 81 Northeaster—Homer | Sarto 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels B Dyck 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
8 U. . Frigate Constitution— 32 George Washington—Stuart 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasques 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson 83 The Money Gounter—Murillo 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 60 Icebound—Metcalf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
Couse { Homer 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
10 The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’— 86 The Grand Canal, Venice— Raphael _ 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael Turner 32 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- : Calf—Millet 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris quez 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
—Boughton 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 89 Childhood—Perrault 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 39 Autumn—Mauve 64 Spring—Corot 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet 65 Lavinia—Titian 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 
15 Spring—Mauve 41 Fog Warning—Homer 66 The Spinner—Maes Boughton 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
17 The Knittin Lesson—M illet 43 Ox Plowin —Bonheur meer 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
18 Madonna of the Chair— her_Whistl 68 Mill Pond—Inness 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Raphael 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
19 The Cook—Chardin { Millais 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 70 The Market Cart-Gainsborough Humane  Society—Landseer 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose— 
21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- Filippo Lippi Sargent 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn ter—Vigee-LeBrun 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 73 Erasmus—Holbein ’ 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land- 
24 Washington Crossing the Del- 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt seer 
aware—Leutze 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 75 Flower Girl in  Holland-- 99 The Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’’— 
25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- Hitchcock 


Raphael 


brandt 


The Escaped Cow—Dupre 


Turner 


100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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En Available in Both Sizes---Large Prints and Miniatures 


Editorial Chat 


N. subject is more important to a 
child’s ultimate success than the one em- 
phasized in this issue, Learning to Live 
Together. It is all-inclusive humanly; it 
bears upon all the units of human relation- 
ship whatever their size, from the smallest 
one composed of only two little friends, 
playing dolls or marbles, through the 
units of home, school, town, state and 
nation, to that largest and most unwieldy 
body, the community of nations which 
either have not yet learned how to live 
together or do not yet care how they live 
together, perhaps both. But whatever 
the unit, regardless of the number of its 
members and of their relationship, it im- 
plies a physical grouping and it should 
stand as well for a cooperation of mind 
and spirit. 


The first year of school is none too 
soon to give the child to understand that 
he is one of many, that he is dependent 
upon others for almost everything that 
makes him live or makes him happy, and 
that others are dependent upon him for 
thoughtfulness, helpfulness, for kindness, 
affection when he is little and for other 
more tangible things when he is mature. 


The need of all the human units of the 
world for this lesson of Learning to Live 
Together is so colossal that the individual 
teacher is likely to think that any efforts 
on his part will count for nothing. But 
will they? Supposing every one of us said, 
“What's the use?” Long ago Emerson 
answered that question, “That country 
is the fairest which is inhabited by the 
noblest minds.” All this suggested state 
of world harmony may seem far removed 
from the individual classroom and the 
small boy or girl, yet the general state 
not only affects the individual but reflects 
his own state. 


The editor has a request to make of her 
readers. The school year is half spent, 
five of the current year’s issues of Ameri- 
can Childhood have appeared. What have 
you enjoyed in the magazine? What have 
you found the most helpful? What would 
you like to find in its pages in the future? 
In other words, please tell the editor 
what you like, what you do not like, what 


January Contents by Interests 


Arithmetic 
“Counting in the First Grade’ (52) 
Arithmetic Aid’’ (54) 


Art 
“Living Art in America To-day” (18) 
Drawing Section (29) 
“Illustrations and Stories” (53) 


Behavior 
“Don’t Be a Fuss Bug’ (10) 
“Getting Along with Others” (26) 
“The Brownies’ Merry Time” (37) 
““A Boy—A Flower” (52) 
“‘A Behavior Treatment”. (52) 


Calendar 
Calendar (29) 


Hand Work 
“Play with Cardboard and Plasticine’ (8) 
“The Lace Stairway” (42) 
“Metalcraft for Primary Grades” (44) 
“Old Victrola Records” (52) 
“Paper Sticks” (52) 
“What Is That in Thine Hand?” (56) 
“Four and Twenty Blackbirds Baked in a 

Pie’ (61) 

“Hobbies among Children” (62) 


Home 
“‘Social Life’’ (Cover) 
““Mother’s Arms” (10) 
Map of the Home (32-33) 
“The Holdens Build a House’ (40) 


January 
“A Little Town in Winter” (10) 
“After the Storm” (10) 
‘Jack Frost’’ (10) 
Seat Work (46-49) 


Kindergarten 
“Creative Art and Laughter’ (50) 
Rhymes for Five Fingers” (50) 
“Kindergarten Centenary Celebrated in 
Hungary” (51) 


Language 
Picture Story Lesson (20-22, 55, 60) 
“Mr. Ain’t’”” (54) 


Living Together 
“Learning to Live Together’ (5) 
“Workers Who Help Us Live” (11) 
“Organizing Group Work in the Social 
Studies” (23) 
«Getting Along with Others’ (26) 


Drawing Section (30-31, 34-35) 
“The Brownies’ Merry Time” (37) 
— a Fairy in Your Neighborhood?” 
39) 
“Essentials in Home and School Coopera- 
tion’ (64) 
Music 
“A Music Activity” (54) 


Nursery School 


“Creative Art and Laughter’ (50) 
‘“‘Nature Stories’ (51) 


Poems 
“Life in Winter: Poems for Children"’ (10) 


Professional 

‘“‘Men in the Primary Field” (24) 
“Creative Art and Laughter” (50) 
“What about the Eyes?” (41) 
“Teachers” (54) 
““One-Room and New Schools” (54) 
“Essentials in Home and School Coopera- 

tion’ (64) 


Programs 


“Our Play about Workers’ (14) 
— and Congenial at School”’ 
6 

““Making a Person Feel Comfortable When 
He Is Embarrased”” (27) 

“Laughing at Another’s Misfortune’ (27) 

“The Hours of the Day’”’ (45) 

“Foreign Countries Opening Exercises’ (52) 

“Mr. Ain’t: A Second-Third Grade Experi- 
ment” (54) 


Reading 


Reading Lesson in Science (17) 
Reading Readiness (53) 


Science 
Reading Lesson in Science (17) 
“‘Nature Stories’ (51) 
“Individual Weather Charts” (53) 


Seat Work 
Reading Lesson in Science (17) 
Picture Story Lesson (20-22, 55, 60) 
“Something To Do in January"’ (45) 
Seat Work (46-49) 
“Inner Tube Toys’’ (53) 


Stories 
Stories for Children (37) 


Nursery School and Kindergarten Interests 
(SO) 


you would like to see—in this magazine. 
This request is sent out in the hope that 
the magazine may be made to serve more 
fully and intimately in the life of each 
individual subscriber. Already able sug- 
gestions have been offered, and the kind 
act of the senders will soon be shedding 
benefits in widening circles. Besides, a 
little complimentary word-bouquet for a 
writer of any article, story or poem not 


only is a most welcome surprise but may 
prove a bolster to a teacher's tired will 
and courage; teachers at times drop very 
low in their minds. 


The New Year is upon us. May it 
bring to our subscribers confidence, 


happiness, goals achieved and goals to 
reach! 


—L. G. 
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